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THE MORALITY OF STRIFE. 


ALL who have thought earnestly on moral questions, and 
in particular have reflected on the causes of and the remedies 
for immorality, the failure to do what is right in themselves 
and others, must have recognized that the causes of this fail- 
ure divide themselves naturally under two distinct heads. One 
set of such causes may be summed up in the general statement 
that men do not see their duty with sufficient clearness; the 
other set in the statement that they do not /ee/ the obligation 
to do it with sufficient force. But there are great differences 
of opinion among thoughtful persons as to the relative impor- 
tance of these different sources of wrong conduct. The com- 
monest opinion, I think, is disposed to lay most stress on the 
latter, the defect of feeling or will, and even to consider the 
defect of intellectual insight as having comparatively little 
practical importance. It is not uncommon to hear it said by 
preachers and moralizers that we all £vow our duty quite suf- 
ficiently for practical purposes, if we could only spur or brace 
our wills into steady action in accordance with our convictions. 
And this is, I think, so far true that, if we suppose all our in- 
tellectual errors and limitations to remain unchanged, and only 
the feebleness of character which prevents our acting on our 
convictions removed, an immense improvement would un- 
doubtedly take place in many departments of human life. 
But one result would accompany this which would certainly 
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not be an improvement, at least in its consequences. We all 
recognize the dangers of fanaticism; but what is a fanatic? 
I know no other answer than that a fanatic is a person who 
acts up to his convictions when they are opposed to the com- 
mon sense of mankind. If, therefore, we suppose that the ele- 
ment of intellectual error in the causes of wrong action re- 
mains unchanged, while the element of feebleness of character, . 
weakness of motive or will to do duty, is entirely removed, 
we must suppose fanaticism enormously increased ; and when 
we had to strike the balance of gain and loss to human hap- 
piness resulting from the change, I am not quite sure that we 
should find the gain so clear as is sometimes supposed. 
Considerations of this kind have led some thoughtful minds 
to take an exactly opposite view, and to regard it of paramount 
importance to remove the intellectual source of error in con- 
duct, holding with Socrates that the true good of each indi- 
vidual man is really consistent and harmonious with the true 
good of all the rest; and that what every man really wants is 
his own true good, if he only knew what it was. But this 
view also is too simple and unqualified, since a man often sac- 
rifices what he rightly regards as his true interest to the over- 
mastering influence of appetite or resentment or ambition; 
nor, I fear, if we measure human well-being by an ordinary 
mundane standard, can it be shown that what conduces to the 
earthly welfare of any one individual will always conduce to the 
earthly welfare of the rest. This idea of a universal and com- 
plete harmony of the interests—at least the earthly interests— 
of all human individuals belongs to an optimistic illusion as 
to human relations, which in the present age of the world has 
nearly faded away. If we confine our attention to this world 
alone, and suppose men’s feelings and wants unaltered, we 
must admit that the utmost intellectual enlightenment would 
not prevent the unrestrained pursuit of private interest from 
being anti-social, anarchical, and disorganizing. Still, allowing 
all this, it seems to me that a very substantial gain would re- 
sult if we could remove from men’s minds all errors of judg- 
ment as to right and wrong, good and evil, even if we left 
other causes of bad conduct unchanged. Suppose, for in- 
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stance, that every one who is liable to drink too much had 
clearly present to his mind, in the moment of temptation, the 
full amount of harm that his insobriety was doing to his bodily 
health, his reputation, his means of providing for those de- 
pendent on him: some, no doubt, would drink all the same, 
but the maiority of those not yet in bondage to the unnatural 
craving would draw back. Suppose, again, that any one who 
is wronging a neighbor saw as clearly as any impartial judge 
or friend would see the violation of right that he is commit- 
ting: surely only a thoroughly bad man would persist in his 
wrong-doing. And thoroughly bad men are after all rare ex- 
ceptions among the beings of mingled and checkered moral 
nature of whom the great mass of mankind consists, and who 
on the whole mean only to maintain their own rights and not 
encroach upon the rights of others,—though doubtless from 
a mixture of intellectual muddle with passionate impulse or 
selfish negligence they are continually liable to wrong others. 

Improvement in moral insight, then, seems to me as much 
practically wanted as improvement in feeling and will; and 
perhaps the gain from the former, if taken alone, is less mixed 
with danger. But it is not my wish to decide whether, for 
moral improvement, we are most in need of a stronger impulse 
to do our duty, or of clearer insight as to what our duty really 
is. I have drawn attention to the distinction chiefly in order 
to make clear the aim of what I am about to say on the mo- 
rality of strife. I shall not primarily seek to strengthen the 
motives to the performance of duty in this department of con- 
duct, but to merely assist in the solution of certain intellectual 
difficulties which arise when we try to get a clear idea of duty. 

In speaking of strife, I shall have primarily and chiefly in 
view that most intense form of conflict which we call war, in 
which masses of civilized men elaborately try to destroy each 
other’s lives and incidentally to take each other’s property. 
This is the strife which, from its fundamental nature and inevita- 
ble incidents, causes the most intense and profound moral aver- 
sion and perplexity to the modern mind. At the same time 
it seems to me that the deepest problems presented by war, 
and the deepest principles to be applied in dealing with them, 
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are applicable also to the milder conflicts and collisions that 
arise within the limits of an orderly and peaceful community, 
and especially to those struggles for wealth and power carried 
on by classes and parties within a state. Indeed, these latter— 
though conducted by the milder methods of debate and vote— 
often resemble wars very strongly in the states of thought and 
feeling that they arouse, and also in some of the difficulties 
that they suggest. 

Now, in considering the morality of strife, the difference of 
opinion which I have been discussing as to the causes of wrong 
conduct meets us with especial force. Many will say, when 
they hear of moralizing war, that the moralist ought not to 
acquiesce in its existence; he ought to trace it to its source, 
in the lack of kindly feeling among human beings. Spread 
kindness and good will ; make altruism predominate over ego- 
ism; and wars between states will come to an end among civ- 
ilized men because there will be no hostile emotions to rouse 
them, while within states strife will resolve itself into a com- 
petition for the privilege of doing good to others. I do not 
deny that a solution of the problem of war for the world might 
be found in this diffusion of kindly feeling, if sufficiently ardent 
and universal. But for this effect the universality is necessary 
as well as the ardor. The increase of the “ enthusiasm of hu- 
manity” in a moral minority, in a world where most men are 
still as selfish as now, would have no tendency to prevent 
strife ; for if around us some are wronging others, the predomi- 
nance of altruism, though it will diminish an individual’s ten- 
dency to fight in his own quarrels, will make him more eager 
to take part with others who are wronged; and since, so long 
as we are human beings, our kindly feelings must flow more 
strongly in special channels, as they grow in intensity we shall 
only become more prompt and ardent to defend against unjust 
attacks the narrower communities and groups in which we take 
special interest. Increase of sympathy among human beings 
may ultimately do away with strife; but it will only be after a 
long interval during which the growth of sympathetic resent- 
ment against wrongs seems not unlikely to cause as much strife 
as the diminution of mere selfishness prevents. The Founder 
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of Christianity is recorded to have said that he “came not to 
bring peace on earth, but a sword,” and the subsequent his- 
tory of Christianity offers ample and striking confirmation of 
the truth of the prediction. And the same may be said, with 
at least equal truth, of that ardor for the secular amelioration 
of mankind which we find presented to us in these latter days 
as a substitute for Christian feeling. 

For it is to be observed that, even among men as they now 
are, war or any other form of earnest strife is not usually—as 
cynics imply—a mere collision of passions and cupidities; it 
is a conflict in which each side conceives itself to be contend- 
ing on behalf of legitimate interests. In the wars I have 
known, as a contemporary, this has been strikingly manifested 
in the sincere belief of religious persons generally—ordinary 
plain honest Christians on either side—that God is on their 
side. In the wars of ancient history, a people’s belief in the 
special protection of the divinity was not equally an evidence 
of their belief in the justice of its cause, since each nation had 
its own deities who were expected to take sides with their 
worshippers ; but in a war between modern Christian nations, 
worshipping the same God, the favor of heaven implies the 
justice of the cause favored; and it is sometimes startling to 
see that not only is each side convinced of its overwhelming 
claims to the favor of heaven, but it can hardly believe in a 
similar sincere conviction on the other side. Perhaps some 
of my readers may remember how, in the Franco-German war 
of 1870, the pious utterances of the Emperor William excited 
the derision of Frenchmen and their friends; it seemed to the 
latter not only evident that the invading Germans were brig- 
ands, but even impossible to conceive that they did not know 
that they were brigands. This strikingly shows how war 
among human beings, of the degree of rationality that average 
civilized humanity has at present reached, is normally not a 
mere conflict of interests, but also a conflict of opposing views 
of right and justice. 

I must not exaggerate; I do not mean that in modern 
times unscrupulous statesmen have never made wars that were 
substantially acts of conscious brigandage, and have never 
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been applauded for so doing by the nations whom they led, 
who have suffered a temporary obscurity of their moral sense 
under the influence of national ambition. I do not say that 
this has not occurred; but I do not think it is the normal 
case, and I shall leave it out of account, partly because it does 
not seem to me to give rise to any moral problem which we 
can profitably discuss. The duty of resisting such unscrupu- 
lous aggression is simple ; and, though there may be a ques- 
tion how far any nation is bound to intervene when it is not 
directed against itself, it is a question to which no general 
answer can well be given. 

Similarly in any strife of parties and classes within a state, 
there is conflict of interests; not of bare interests, but in- 
terests clothed in the garb of rights, and in the main the garb 
is not hypocritically worn. The mass of human beings as we 
know them are too moral to enter into a struggle on behalf 
of interests which they know to be divorced from right and 
justice. I do not say that they are not easily led to believe 
that what is conducive to their interests is just,—men’s 
proneness to such belief is proverbial,—but the belief is gen- 
erally sincere; and though, again, in the heat of party con- 
flict many things are done from passion and eagerness to win 
which are known to be wrong, these are deplorable incidents 
of party strife, they do not make up its moral texture. If, then, 
normal human strife is due not merely to colliding interests, 
but to conflicting views of rights, it would seem that we might 
hope to reduce it to comparative insignificance if we could 
only find and make clear the true definition of the rights in 
question. For though the interests of all individuals, classes, 
and nations are not harmonious, their rights are; that is the 
essential difference between the two. You cannot be sure of 
bringing disputants into harmony and peace by enlightening 
them as to their true interests, though you may in some cases ; 
but you must do this if you can really and completely en- 
lighten them as to their true rights, unless they are bad enough 
to fight on in conscious wrongful aggression. Such complete- 
ness of enlightenment, however, we cannot reasonably expect 
to attain; the complexity of human relations and the imper- 
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fection of our intellectual methods of dealing with them pre- 
clude the hope that we can ever solve a problem of rights with 
the demonstrative clearness and certainty with which we can 
solve a problem of mathematics. The practical question, 
therefore, is, how we can attain a tolerable approximation to 
such a solution. 

To many the answer to this question seems simple. They 
would apply to the disputes of right between nations, and the 
disputes of right between classes and sections within the 
modern state, what I will call the externa/ method of solution ; 
t.e., by referring the dispute to the judgment of impartial— 
and, if possible, skilled—outsiders, as the legal disputes of 
individual members of a civilized community are referred to 
arbiters, judges, and juries. I call this an external method, 
because it does not require any effect to be produced on the 
intellects and consciences of the disputants ; they are supposed 
to remain in their one-sided and erroneous convictions, in- 
deed they are almost directed to concentrate their attention 
on their own one-sided views, and—if I may so say—harden 
themselves in their one-sidedness, because their function in 
the process of settlement is to advocate their own case before 
the outside arbiter; they are not supposed to be convinced by 
his decision, but merely to accept it for the sake of peace. 

The method takes various forms, according to circumstances. 
In the case of disputes between nations, it takes the form of a 
substitution of arbitration for war; the practical—or, if I may 
so say, the technical—problem comes to be how to get a wise 
and impartial court of international arbitration. A similar 
method is widely advocated for the settlement of the disputes 
between laborers and employers, within the limits drawn by 
the existing law, which have so long been a prominent feature 
of our present industrial condition. But in the still deeper 
disputes between classes and sections within a community, 
which tend to changes in the established legal order, the ex- 
pedient commonly recommended is somewhat different; it 
consists in the construction of a legislature on the representa- 
tive system, so adjusted and balanced that each class -and 
section has enough representatives to advocate its claims, but 
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not enough to constitute it a judge in its own cause; the de- 
cision on any proposed change in laws or taxation affecting 
the interests of different sections in opposite ways is always to 
rest with the presumably impartial representatives of other 
sections. Now, I do not wish to undervalue the external 
method in any of these cases; I think the attention of states- 
men should be seriously directed to making it as perfect as 
possible: But I am anxious to show that it is not safe to 
rely on it for a complete and final removal of the evils - - strife. 

Let us begin by considering the application of the external 
method—the reference of a dispute about rights and wrongs 
to an impartial arbiter—in the case of individuals living side 
by side in an orderly society. I certainly think it would be a 
gain if this method was applied more carefully and systemati- 
cally than is at present the case. Of course the extreme of 
strife is prevented among orderly members of a state by the 
intervention of law; but many important conflicts among 
friends and relatives, causing much unhappiness, are beyond 
the sphere of law courts; and in many of those which must 
ultimately be decided by judges, if the conflicting parties do 
not come to terms, it would save much time and trouble and 
bitterness of feeling if they were terminated at an earlier stage. 
In all such cases it is much to be recommended that any one, 
before asserting rights or resenting wrongs offensively, should 
refer the questions at issue to the judgment of a competent 
and impartial outsider, if such can be found. But it is easy 
to see that this method in private quarrels is only of limited 
application. First, the occasion of strife may be too sudden ; 
it may leave no opportunity for advice. Secondly, the diffi- 
culty of finding an arbiter of the requisite impartialrty and 
sincerity is often insuperable. I say “sincerity” because 
there are so many amiable and delightful persons whose chief 
problem in a quarrel among their friends is to consider how 
far the general duty of veracity will allow them to sympa- 
thize alternately with both sides, and who generally solve 
the problem by treating this duty of veracity as very elastic. 
And among persons whose sincerity and zeal may be trusted, 
it may be very difficult to find one who is not likely from 
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nature or circumstances to have a decided bias in favor of 
one or other party. Taking everything into account, if the 
matter at stake is important, most men will feel that they can- 
not conscientiously, in justice to those whose interests are in- 
directly involved on either side, throw the final responsibility 
of deciding on any friend. However difficult it is for a man 
to be a fair judge in his own cause, he must face the diffi- 
culty. 

With this analogy before our minds, let us turn and see how 
far arbitration is adapted to the solution of international strife. 
Let us place ourselves at the point of view of a nation that is 
being drawn into what it regards as a just war, according to 
the received principles of international justice. It is obvious 
that any serious and unprovoked violation of international 
duty must be held to give a state whose rights are violated a 
claim for reparation ; and if reparation be obstinately refused, 
it would seem that—so long as states are independent—the 
offending state must be held to have a right to obtain it by 
force, with the aid of any other states that can be persuaded 
to joinit. This exercise of force need not necessarily amount 
to war. For instance, if the property belonging to a state or 
any of its members has been unjustly seized by another 
state, reparation may be obtained by reprisals; but it is most 
probable that such reprisals, being resisted, will lead to the 
thorough-going appeal to physical force as a means of settle- 
ment, which we call war. Well, at this point it is asked, by 
many earnest philanthropists, “‘ Why should not the offended 
state make a proposal to submit its claims to arbitration, and 
why should not the offending state be made, by the pressure 
of public opinion, to accept this proposal.” I cannot agree 


* with those so-called practical men who waive this suggestion 


aside as out of the range of practical politics. I think that 
much may be hoped, in the way of reduction of the danger 
of war between civilized states, from improvements in the ma- 
chinery of arbitration, and a more extensive adoption of the 
improved machinery; and I am most strongly in sympathy 
with the efforts of those who keep urging these points on the 
attention of statesmen and of the public. But I think that 
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such efforts are more likely to attain the limited success which 
can alone be reasonably hoped, if those who urge them bear 
in mind the inevitable limitations of the applicability of arbi- 
tration to the conflicts of right between nations. 

In the first place, the violation of right which leads to a 
conflict may be a continuing evil, which requires immediate 
abatement as well as reparation; and the violence required for 
this abatement is likely to lead to further violence on the other 
side, so that the conflicting states may be drawn into the con- 
dition of war by a series of steps too rapid to allow of the 
delay necessary for arbitration, and which involve so many 
fresh grounds of complaint that the decision of the original 
dispute may easily sink into insignificance. But the second 
reason is more important. The interests at stake may be so 
serious that a state, believing itself able to obtain redress by 
its own strong hand, cannot reasonably be expected to run the 
risk of a wrong decision of the arbitrator, either from partiality 
or from other causes. Or, to keep closer to the moral problem 
actually presented, I should rather say that the government of 
a community cannot feel justified in thus risking the interests ‘ 
of the community intrusted to it. This will be especially 
likely to be the case where the quarrel is one that involves a 
conflict of principles, widely extended among civilized states, 
since in such case it will be difficult to find an impartial and 
trustworthy arbiter. Thus, in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries it would have been almost impossible to find such 
an arbiter in Europe in any quarrel between a Catholic and 
a Protestant state, and in the nineteenth century it would be 
almost impossible to find such an arbiter in any quarrel caused 
by the claims of a nationality struggling for independence. 

And even apart from conflict of principles, the ties of interest 

and alliance that bind nations together may render it difficult Y 
to find arbitrators whose absence of bias can be trusted when 
the interests at stake are grave. 

Now, I think that history shows that minor violations of in- m * 
ternational rights—such as arbitration undoubtedly might settle 
—have rarely been the real causes, though they have often been 
the ostensible causes and the real occasions, of momentous wars. 
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The most serious wars of the European group of states have 
been the combined result of conflicting fundamental principles, 
religious or political, and conflicting national interests of great 
real or supposed importance; and where such conflicts arise 
arbitration is rarely likely to be an effective means of preserving 
peace, since the conflict of principles renders it difficult to find 
an arbiter whose decision both sides can sincerely acquiesce 
in as just, while the magnitude of the interests at stake must 
make acquiescence in an unjust decision appear a supine and 
cowardly abandonment of patriotic duty. Hence, though the 
international law which arbitrators can administer may be most 
useful in removing minor occasions of controversy and in 
minimizing the mischief resulting from graver conflicts, I do 
not see how it is to provide a settlement for the graver con- 
troversies which will enable us to dispense with war. This 
will perhaps appear more clearly if we reflect for a moment 
on the special difficulty of defining international rights and 
the manner in which opposite views of imperfectly defined 
rights tend to be combined with discordant interests,—partly 
from the absence of a central government of the community 
of nations, partly from the fewness of the members of the so- 
ciety of nations and to the consequent greater importance of 
an individual nation relatively to the whole society, partly from 
the difficulty of defining a nation and its imperfect unity and 
cohesion as compared with that of individual human beings, 
and partly, too, from the greater difference in degrees of civili- 
zation in the society of nations. The first of these causes 
renders necessary and legitimate an extension of the right 
and duty of self-defence, which it is very difficult to limit. 
War is not only obviously just against actual aggression, but 
when aggression is unmistakably being prepared, the nation 
threatened cannot be condemned for striking the first blow, if 
this is an important gain for self-defence. But this easily passes 
over into anticipation of a blow that is merely feared, wot really 
threatened. Indeed, this enlarged right of self-protection 
against mere danger has often been further extended to justify 
hostile interference to prevent a neighbor growing strong 
merely through expansion or coalescence with other states, 
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without anything like aggression. Now, here I think that 
moral opinion may do something. It should set itself more 
steadily than it has done against this latter extension of the 
right of self-protection. Still, it is obviously difficult to de- 
fine exactly the degree of alarm that would justify hostile 
action. It is still more difficult to decide, on any clearly just 
principles, how far the right of national self-preservation may 
be legitimately extended into the right to prevent interference 
with “ national development,” —e.g., if nation A appropriates 
territory over which nation B is hoping to extend its sway 
some time or other. At the same time, this is a cause of 
strife that we must, I think, expect to operate more intensely 
as the world gets fuller. With each successive generation the 
demand for expansion on the part of civilized nations is likely 
to grow stronger; and the more serious the interests involved, 
the more difficult it will be to obtain acquiescence in the rules 
determining the legitimate occupation of new territory, which 
must inevitably be to some extent arbitrary. And the ques- 
tion is complicated by the differences in grade of civilization, 
to which I have referred; for the nations most advanced in 
civilization have a tendency—the legitimacy of which cannot 
be broadly and entirely disputed—to absorb semi-civilized 
states in their neighborhood, as in the expansion of England 
and Russia in Asia and of France. in Africa. As, I say, the 
tendency cannot be altogether condemned, as it often seems 
clearly conducive to the general happiness that the absorption 
should take place; still, it is obviously difficult to define the 
conditions under which this is legitimate, and the civilized na- 
tion engaged in this process of absorption cannot be surprised 
that other civilized nations think they have a right to interfere 
and prevent the aggression. 

When we turn to the part of the earth tolerably filled with 
civilized nations,—to Western Europe,—it seems that the duty 
of avoiding substantial encroachment would be so clear that 
it could not be violated without manifest immorality, if only 
such nations had perfect internal unity and coherence. I do 
not see, ¢.g., how any quarrel could easily arise between 
France and Spain—apart from collisions of interest in other 
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parts of the world—except of the minor kind which arbitration 
might settle, unless there was something lie avowed brigand- 
age on one side or the other. But we have only to look at 
Germany and Italy to see that even Western Europe is far 
from being composed of states of this type; and even if in- 
ternal unity were attained for a time, it might always be 
broken up again by some new division. 

I therefore think it inevitable that, at least for a long time 
to come, every nation in the most important matters—as in- 
dividuals in matters not within the range of law courts—must 
to an important extent be judge in its own cause; it may refer 
some of its disputes to arbitration,—and I hope the number 
may increase,—but there are others which it cannot so refer, 
and it must be judge as to the limits of such reference. Other 
considerations might be adduced, tending to limit still further 
the normal sphere of arbitration in international controversies ; 
é.g., it might be shown that even where both sides in such a 
controversy are animated by an adequate and preponderant 
desire for peace, an acceptable compromise is often more 
likely to be attained by direct negotiation than by reference 
to an arbitrator. But it belongs to a political rather than an 
ethical discussion to dwell on points like these. I have said 
enough to show why even civilized nations, in which the 
majority are so far moral as to be sincerely unwilling to fight 
for a cause known to be wrong, cannot be expected to avoid 
war by arbitration, except to a very limited extent. 

Where, then, the sphere of the external or political method 
of attaining international “ peace with justice’ ends, the special 
sphere of the internal or properly moral method begins; if we 
must be judges in our own cause, we must endeavor to be just 
judges. It appears to me, however, that there is hardly any 
plain duty of great importance in which civilized men fail so 
palpably as in this. Doubtless the impartiality required is 
difficult ; but, as the Greek proverb says, “the difficult things 
are noble ;” and I am persuaded that even the imperfect be- 
ings who compose modern nations might perform with more 
success the judicial function—which, in a modern state under 
popular government, has become, in some degree, the business 
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of every man—if national consciences could be roused to feel 
the nobility and grapple practically and persistently with the 
difficulties of the task. At any rate, the thoughtful and moral 
part of every community might fit themselves for this judicial 
function with more care, and perform it under a sense of 
graver responsibility than is now the case. I am not urging 
that they should keep coldly aloof from patriotic sentiment ; 
when the struggle has commenced, it is doubtless right for 
most if not for all men to side with their country unreservedly ; 
but at the earlier period, when the cloud of discord that is to 
cover the sky is as yet no bigger than a man’s hand, it is 
surely the duty of all moral persons, according to their gifts 
and leisure, to make an earnest and systematic effort at an 
impartial view of the points at issue. 

There are three stages in such an attempt, which are not 
always distinguished. First, we may endeavor to put our- 
selves in the opponent’s place, carrying with us our own 
principles and views of right, and see whether, when we look 
at the opponent’s case from the inside, there is not more to be 
said for it than appeared when we contemplated it from the 
outside. Secondly, if we have no doubt that our opponent is 
in the wrong, according to principles of right that we sincerely 
hold, we still have to ask ourselves whether we apply these 
principles not merely in claiming our rights, but also in prac- 
tically determining the performance of our duties. For if 
there has been divergence between our actions and our 
principles, though it may not be a reason for abandoning a 
present claim,—for two wrongs do not make a right,—it is 
an argument for mildness and for a spirit of compromise. And, 
thirdly, if there seems to us to be a real difference of principles, 
then comes the most difficult duty of endeavoring to place 
ourselves in an impartial position for contemplating the differ- 
ent sets of principles, and seeing if there is not an element of 
truth in. the opponent’s view which we have hitherto missed. 
It is hard to bring a man to this when once the complex col- 
lision of principles and interests has begun; and it is still 
harder to bring a nation to it; but it is a plain duty imposed 
on us by reason, and it is the most essential part of the in- 
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ternal method of aiding the transition from strife to concord, 
without which the perfecting of the machinery of arbitration 
does not seem to me likely to achieve very great results. 

My limits do not allow me to discuss in detail the various 
forms of strife carried on within an orderly modern com- 
munity, from which destructive physical violence is approxi- 
mately excluded. But, if space permitted, I think it might be 
similarly shown that, in the graver disputes between classes 
within a state, we cannot rely on the external method alone 
for realizing the social peace and concord which only jus- 
tice—I do not mean ideal justice, but a fair human approxi- 
mation to justice—can give. For the most skilfully adjusted 
representative system will not really protect us against a ma- 
jority, formed by a combination of selfish interests, becoming 
practically judge in its own cause; and the belief in the natural 
right of the majority of any community to do what it likes is 
a political superstition which is rapidly passing to the limbo 
of such superstitions. The only hope of preventing strife 
within modern states from growing continually more bitter 
and dangerous lies in persuading the citizens, of all classes 
and sections, that it is not enough to desire justice sincerely ; 
it is needful that they fit themselves, by laborious and sus- 
tained efforts to understand the truths mingled with opposing 
errors, for the high and deeply-responsible function, which 
democracy throws on them, of deciding and declaring social 
justice. Otherwise, I see no reason why the strife of sections 
within a community should not lead to war in the future, as 
it has done in the past. 

Henry SIDGWICK. 
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THE FREEDOM OF ETHICAL FELLOWSHIP. 


In a journal of theoretical and practical ethics it may be 
permitted to claim a place for an account of a group of so- 
cieties called ethical, and devoted to the advancement of 
ethical knowledge and practice.* The spirit of these societies 
is expressed in the caption of the present article. They offer 
to their members a moral fellowship or comradeship, the dis- 
tinctive mark of which is freedom; the word being used 
primarily in the negative sense to indicate the absence of any 
limitations of the fellowship to the professors of a particular 
creed, or the adherence to a particular metaphysical system, 
while there is at the same time an underlying reference to the 
positive content of the term “freedom,” inasmuch as it is the 
belief of those who established the Ethical Societies that 
the broader fellowship which they contemplate will prove 
favorable to the larger scope and exercise of the moral faculty 
itself. 

Co-operation for moral ends is the aim of the societies. 
There is, indeed, one department of morals in which the co- 
operation of persons widely differing in religious opinion and 
belief has, to a large extent, already been secured,—namely, 
in “good works.” The abatement of the controversial spirit 
in theology and the softening of sectarian prejudices, in which 
our age rejoices, has brought about this happy result. It is, 
nowadays, no unusual thing to see Roman Catholics, Prot- 
estants of every ‘denomination, Jews, and Freethinkers sit on 
the same charitable committees and unite in efforts to procure 
food for the indigent, to build hospitals for the sick, and, in 
what way soever, to relieve the needs of suffering humanity. 





* The substance of the following article was delivered in the form of an ad- 
dress to the students of Cornell University on May 19, 1890. 
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Thus far the lesson of universal brotherhood has been im- 
pressed. 

It is the aim of the Ethical Societies to extend the area of 
moral co-operation, so as to include a part, at least, of the 
inner moral life ; to unite men of diverse opinions and beliefs 
in the common endeavor to explore the field of duty ; to gain 
clearer perceptions of right and wrong; to study with thorough- 
going zeal the practical problems of social, political, and in- 
dividual ethics, and to embody the new insight in manners 
and institutions. 

Now, in view of the received opinion that a religious or 
philosophical doctrine of some kind is the only adequate basis 
for moral union, it will be necessary to explain and justify the 
position just announced in some detail. Let the reader put 
himself in the place of men who are sufficiently free from the 
influence of tradition to be willing to plan their lives anew; 
who are as ready to question current doctrines, with a view of 
testing their real value, as the inhabitants of a distant star 
suddenly descending upon earth might be conceived to be ; and 
who, moreover, happen to be supremely interested in making 
the best of their lives, morally speaking. They are told that it 
is indispensable for them to adopt some form of faith if they 
would succeed in what they propose. But here two objections 
present themselves. First, no single form of faith is universally 
adopted, and there is even to be observed a tendency in modern 
society towards increased divergence in matters of belief. The 
sects are multiplying. On the other hand, there are good 
men in all the churches and outside the churches. No one 
will deny that there exist in the Catholic Church veritable 
saints,—that is, persons who lead really saintly lives. No one 
will doubt that men of admirable character are to be found in 
every one of the greater or lesser sects into which the Protes- 
tant camp is divided. And noone whois not utterly blinded by 
prejudice will gainsay that persons enamoured of the “beauty 
of holiness” are also to be found among Jews and Freethinkers. 
They are at present hindered by the circumvallations of sec- 
tarian opinion from coming into touch, from working with 


united force towards the ends which they all alike cherish. It is 
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necessary, therefore, in order to speed on these ends, to disre- 
gard the conflicting creeds. If the charitable work of society 
is better done because the most able and most zealous persons, 
regardless of sectarian divisions, combine to do it (and no one 
questions that this is so), is it not reasonable to expect that 
greater moral progress in other directions, too, would be 
achieved if all who love the right would help each other in 
the study and practice of it, no matter how they may disagree 
with respect to its ultimate sanctions? Moreover, since, in 
any community, the number of persons seriously and deeply 
interested in the ends of moral progress and capable of pro- 
moting them is small, it seems all the more intolerable that 
these few should be kept apart and estranged from one an- 
other. They should, rather, be brought together. The best 
men in every community should be formed into a coalition, 
so that their efficiency, both singly and collectively, may be 
increased, and that they may present a united front to the 
moral evils by which the very life of society is threatened. 
The same objection lies against the adoption of a philo- 
sophical formula, or set of formulas, as a basis of moral union. 
In the first place, there is no philosophical system which com- 
mands universal assent. Is any one hair-brained enough to 
suppose that he can propose one? If not, then we must 
choose, and whichever way our choice may fall out we shall 
hinder moral co-operation. Shall we adopt the philosophy 
of Kant? of Hegel? of Schopenhauer? of Mill? of Spen- 
cer? of Comte? To select any one of these would be tanta- 
mount to ruling out the adherents of all the rest. But there 
are excellent men, men whose moral co-operation is worth 
having, in each of the schools. Why, then, exclude them? 
Why weaken the small band of earnest workers by drawing 
the line of demarcation along the narrow boundaries of any 
metaphysical theory? To adopt a philosophical formula as 


the basis of union would be to proclaim ourselves a philosophi-. 


cal sect ; and a philosophical sect is the most contemptible of 
all sects, because the sectarian bias is most repugnant to the 
spirit of genuine philosophy. And there is yet another reason 
why it would be ill advised to build up a society—that is to 
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say, an institution—upon opinion as a foundation. Not only 
can we never.be absolutely sure that our religious and philo- 
sophical opinions or convictions are the highest expression 
of truth attainable in our day, since many of our contempo- 
raries differ from us, but even if we possessed this certainty, it 
would stili be a wrong and a hinderance to the further extension 
of truth, to raise above our opinions the superstructure of a 
social institution. For institutions in their nature are con- 
servative; they dare not, without imperilling their stability, 
permit a too frequent inspection or alteration of their founda- 
tions. Let us be careful, then, how we embed opinions, which 
require constant modification, in such foundations. The wealth 
and depth of spiritual insight would, no doubt, to-day be 
greater in the world if spiritual truths had been kept in the 
fluent state and had never been made the corner-stones of 
organized churches. It is a significant fact that the highest 
reaches of the religious life were ever attained in the early 
days of religions, before the visions of the seers had crystal- 
lized into hard and fast dogmas; or during epochs of reforma- 
tion, when the organized forms of creed and worship, till 
then prevalent, had been broken up and had not yet been re- 
placed by others. Is it altogether a vain hope that the spiritual 
life may be kept plastic by leaving it hereafter to the free play 
of individual spontaneity ? 

The history of thought enforces the same lesson with re- 
gard to philosophic opinion. Wherever institutions have been 
established on the basis of a prescribed philosophy, the energy 
of the mind in the pursuit of truth has flagged and stagnation 
set in. So long as Aristotle ruled the schools, the human 
mind sat like a caged bird within the bars of his system and 
seemed incapable of further flight. So long as a special kind 
of orthodox opinion was petted in every American college 
and anxiously protected against the intrusion of rival specula- 
tion, the American colleges hardly rose above the level of 
high-schools. It is the influence of the German universities 
that is now setting them free. The principle of the German 
university exactly expresses what we have in mind. The 
German university permits conflicting theories to vindicate 
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their claims within its walls. It has witnessed during the 
present century the rise and fall of a number of metaphysical 
dynasties which have successively occupied the throne of 
philosophy in its midst. But the university committed itself 
to none of these systems, conscious of a larger mission in 
the pursuit of ever widening and extending truth. And this 
is the secret of the commanding influence which it exerts 
throughout the civilized world to-day. The Ethical Society, 
so far as it is an institution devoted to the advancement of 
moral knowledge, adopts the principle of the German univer- 
sity. It is consecrated to the knowledge of the Good, but 
not to any special theory of the Good. All theories are 
welcome in so far as they can aid us the better to know, the 
more precisely to distinguish, right from wrong. 

But an Ethical Society is an institution not for the advance- 
ment of ethical theory only, but also, and pre-eminently, for the 
improvement of ethical practice. And, it may be asked, how 
is this end to be attained, unless an agreement has previously 
been reached with respect to first principles? As some one 
has expressed it, “ Men will not act as they ought unless they 
know why they ought.” It is necessary to offer them a reason, 
or reasons, for moral conduct. Therefore, an Ethical Society 
without a philosophic or religious basis will necessarily lack 
coherence. Granted that it may subsist for a time on the enthu- 
siasm of its leaders, yet it will crumble to pieces as soon as the 
compelling force of personal influence is withdrawn. Now 
this statement—that men will not act as they ought without 
a reason—is the fundamental objection which meets us at every 
turn. Is it well or ill founded? Certainly, an illiterate man 
of generous impulses may leap into the water to save the life 
of a drowning fellow-being without realizing the theoretical 
grounds on which rests the doctrine of the sanctity of life. A 
good son may perform his filial duties without comprehend- 
_ ing the moral theory of the parental and filial relations. A 
person who has received timely succor from another may dis- 
play genuine gratitude towards his benefactor without being in 
the least capable of analyzing the somewhat subtle principle 
which underlies the duty of gratitude. And the humblest 
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citizen may lay down his life for his country without under- 
standing the ideal of the state. Men have thought logically 
before ever they were acquainted with the formal rules of 
logic; even children use the syllogism without knowing so 
much as its name. Men admire what is beautiful and are dis- 
pleased with what is ugly and deformed without being able to 
give an account of their preferences, much as men see with- 
out possessing a theory of visidn and walk without under- 
standing the mechanism of locomotion. There are certain 
predispositions, founded in the very constitution of the human 
mind, which impel and regulate its functions. These driving 
forces, coming from within, constrain our moral judgments. 
Conduct comes first; the laws of conduct are winnowed from 
experience, are won by reflecting upon the lines of conduct 
which we have actually followed, and comparing them with 
those which we are impelled to approve of. I would not be 
understood as saying that this instinctive morality is the best 
or the highest. I am engaged in refuting the fallacy which 
lies in the assumption that men will not act unless they know 
the reason why. 

It is highly important to discriminate between the inex- 
tinguishable desire on the part of intelligent man to live in 
harmony with himself,—that is, to bring his emotional and 
volitional nature into agreement with his reason, on the one 
hand, and the actual play of the motive forces which govern 
him, on the other, It is one thing to say that, after men have 
acted for a long time and have reached the stage of reflective 
self-consciousness, they will try to’ borrow from the realm of 
ideas a sufficient reason for accepted rules of action, and an- 
other thing to maintain that men will not act at all unless they 
possess areason. Nor is it possible to deny that, after these 
reasons have been formulated, they do modify human con- 
duct, though to what extent they do so would be difficult to 
determine. Certain it is that men constantly act in obedience 
to motives, which are often worse, and sometimes fortunately 
better, than the doctrines they profess. Our reasoned-out 
scheme of ethics depends upon first principles,—that is, upon 
ideas with which we seek to bring our volitions into agree- 
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ment. These ideas are imported from the region of specula- 
tion or of science. They are, necessarily, of various types, as 
represented, for instance, in the various systems of religion 
and philosophy, and there is a tendency towards ever-in- 
creasing variation. In regard to them, therefore,—that is, in 
regard to first principles,—it is hopeless to expect agreement. 
But the main leadings of the moral force within us, as ex- 
emplified in the preferences of civilized men, are, on the 
whole, in one direction. And we have only to observe these 
leadings to collect from them certain secondary principles, 
which will answer as a practical basis for moral union. The 
distinction between primary and secondary principles is vital 
to the Ethical Society. As an example of secondary or 
practical principles, I may mention the Golden Rule, which, 
though it by no means includes the whole of duty, covers a 
vital part of it. Consider the precept that we should act 
towards others as we would have them act towards us. 
Plainly, it may be defended on various grounds. The ego- 
tistic hedonist may advise us so to act on grounds of en- 
lightened self-interest. The universalistic hedonist may 
exhort us to carry out the rule in the interest of the general 
happiness. The evolutionist may recommend it on the 
ground that it is the indispensable condition of social order, 
and, therefore, of social progress. The Kantian may enforce 
it because it bears the test of universality and necessity. The 
follower of Schopenhauer may concur in teaching it on grounds 
of sympathy. Is it not evident that the simple rule itself is 
more certain, more safe, more secure, than any of the first 
principles from which it may be deduced? With respect to 
them, men have differed and will differ. With respect to 
the rule itself, there is practical unanimity. And it is the 
business of the ethical teacher to impress the rule; to lead 
men to obey it, by the contagion of his own earnestness 
and example; to extend the application of it to cases to 
which it has not yet been applied, and thus to refine the 
practice of it. 

As Ethical Societies, we make the accepted norms of moral 
behavior our starting-point and the basis of our union. 
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“Whilst the parties of men,” says Locke, “ cram their tenets 
down all men’s throats whom they can get into their power, 
and will not let truth have fair play in the world, nor men the 
liberty to search after it, what improvement can be expected 
of this kind? What greater light can be hoped for in the 
moral sciences? The subject part of mankind, in most places, 
might, instead thereof, with Egyptian bondage expect Egyp- 
tian darkness, were not the candle of the Lord set up by him- 
self in men’s minds, which it is impossible for the breath or 
power of man wholly to extinguish.” It is to this “ candle 
of the Lord set up in men’s minds” that we look for illumi- 
nation. It is in the light which it sheds that we would read 
the problems of conduct and teach others to read them. We 
appeal directly to the conscience. But, it may be said, by 
way of criticism, that the utterances of conscience in different 
ages and among different peoples are variable and often con- 
flicting. To which we answer, that we appeal to the con- 
science of the present age and of the civilized portion of 
mankind. Again, it may be said that, even in civilized nations, 
there is no complete agreement in regard to the standard of 
right and wrong. To which we answer that we appeal not 
to the abnormal, but to the normal conscience, as represented 
by the educated, the intelligent, and the good. Once more it 
may be objected that the moral judgment, even of the good, 
is often warped and deflected by the influence of passion and 
self-interest. To which we reply, that different men are apt 
to be tempted on different sides of their nature; that their 
judgment is likely to be correct in cases where their own 
peculiar weaknesses do not come into play, and that, on the 
whole, these deflecting influences mutually neutralize each 
other. There remains as a residue a common deposit of 
moral truth, a common stock of moral judgments, which we 
may call the common conscience. It is upon this common 
conscience that we build. We seek to free the moral life 
from the embarrassments and entanglements in which it has 
been involved by the quibbles of the schools and the mutual 
antagonisms of the sects; to introduce into it an element of 
downrightness and practical earnestnesss ; above all, to secure 
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to the modern world, in its struggle with manifold evil, the 
boon of moral unity despite intellectual diversity. 

The contents of the common conscience we would clarify 
and classify, to the end that they may become the conscious 
possession of all classes. And in order to enrich and enlarge 
the conscience, the method we would follow is to begin with 
cases in which the moral judgment is already clear, the moral 
rule already accepted, and to show that the same rule, the 
same judgment, applies to other cases, which, because of their 
greater complexity, are less transparent to the mental eye. 
That cases may arise under this procedure which the simpler 
rules will not fit, and which will compel the expanding and 
recasting of our ethical maxims, is a result as much to be ex- 
pected as desired. For it is in this way that the moral knowl- 
edge of the race will be advanced, and that moral progress 
will be secured without prejudice to moral unity. “ Life,” 
says a well-known writer, “is the great antiseptic. The un- 
trammelled action of the moral forces of society sustains its 
integrity as surely as the unhindered flow of a river sustains 
the sweetness ofits waters.” And not only does the application 
of ethical maxims to life sustain the integrity of morality, 
but it tends, in the manner just described, to the extension of 
its territory, to the reclaiming of those vast waste-lands of 
human conduct, which still remain, at the present day, un- 
moralized. Indeed, the “ midwifery” of action in bringing to 
birth the true principles of action may be put forward as the 
cardinal thought of the movement in which we are engaged. 

And here it may be appropriate to introduce a few reflec- 
tions on the relations of moral practice to ethical theory and 
religious belief. To many it will appear that the logic of our 
position must lead us to underestimate the value of philosoph- 
ical and religious doctrines in connection with morality, and 
that, having excluded these from our basis of fellowship, we 
shall inevitably drift into a crude empiricism. I may be per- 
mitted to say that precisely the opposite is at least our aim, 
and that among the objects we propose to ourselves none are 
dearer than the advancement of ethical theory and the up- 
building of religious conviction. Let me attempt to set this 
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matter in a clearer light. Ethics is both a science and an art. 
As a science its business is to explain the facts of the moral life. 
In order, therefore, to improve it as a science, it is necessary 
before all to fix attention on the facts, to collect them, to bring 
them into view, especially the more recondite among them. 
It is necessary to effect in the treatment of the subject a revo- 
lution analogous to that which has taken place in the natural 
sciences,—namely, instead of beginning with theories and 
descending to facts, to begin with the facts and to test theories 
by their fitness to account for the facts. But the moral facts, 
unlike those with which the natural sciences deal, are not to 
be found in a stable, external order; they are discovered within 
ourselves, they are found in moral experience. Hence, the 
richer our moral experience is, the more likely we shall be to 
possess an adequate inductive basis for our moral generaliza- 
tions. It is not from the solitary thinker who passes his days 
in the closet, apart from the varied life of men, not from the 
metaphysician who has spent the greater part of a lifetime in 
grappling with the fundamental conceptions of space and time, 
of matter and force, that we may expect the truest ethical 
philosophy. Many of the moral systems which have had a 
certain currency in the world plainly suffer from one fatal 
defect,—the shallow moral life of their authors. The super- 
structure of reasoning which they have raised is true to the 
approved rules of mental architecture, but the premises on 
which the whole is founded are narrow and poor. Rather 
will he be fitted to advance ethics as a science who unites 
with the discipline of the trained thinker a profound prac- 
tical insight into the various moral relations, such as is 
gained only by experience. And, on the other hand, since 
the spread of right ethical theories depends quite as much on 
the public which controls as on the author who propounds 
them, it is equally important that the general public shall 
have the facts of the moral life placed within their reach. 
And this again can only be accomplished by leading them 
into the ways of moral experience. Now, the Ethical Society 
sets men doing; it insists on moral action. It thus tends to 
uncover the moral facts, to bring into view the deeper facts 
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previously overlooked. And every addition to the fund of 
facts is in the nature of a provocative to the thinker, calling 
upon him to modify, purify, and to enlarge his theoretical 
conceptions. 

And again, ethics is an art. As such its office is to offer 
suggestions for the practical improvement of conduct. But 
will these suggestions be forthcoming unless the likelihood 
exists that they will be appreciated? Will there be a supply 
unless there be ademand? The purpose of the ethical move- 
ment is to create such a demand, to collect into societies men 
who, being desirous of improving conduct, feeling deeply the 
need of moral betterment, will by their attitude of expectancy 
call such suggestions forth. Can any one doubt the great in- 
fluence which the industrial arts have had upon the promotion 
of knowledge? Can any one question that the desire to 
utilize electricity for practical purposes has had the effect of 
attracting eminent minds to the scientific investigation of 
electricity, with fruitful results, to the understanding of the 
subject on its purely theoretical side? Can any doubt that 
chemistry as a science has gained by the solicitations which 
have come to it from the textile and other industries? Or 
will any one deny that the fine arts attain their highest splen- 
dor when the artist is sure of a public prepared to expect 
and ready to appreciate the best he can do? When men 
are bent on having something done, so that it be within the 
compass of human capacity, there usually rise up those who 
will do it for them. The Ethical Society is a society of per- 
sons who are bent on being taught clearer perceptions of 
right and wrong, on being shown how to improve conduct. 
At least, let us hasten to add, the ideal of the society is that 
of a body of men who shall have this bent. Is it vain to hope 
that there will in time arise those who will render them the 
service they require ? 

To recapitulate, we maintain the capital importance of right 
motives, without which morality dwindles into mere legality. 
We impress the truth that the whole value of the deed is in 
the motive which inspires it. We take towards ethical theories 
a twofold attitude: holding it to be the prime duty of every 
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one in his individual capacity to rise to the ever clearer 
apprehension of first principles, but for that very reason ab- 
| staining in our collective capacity from laying down any set of 
first principles as binding. We do teach ethical theories in 
our societies and hold ourselves free, each to the best of his 
ability, to defend and recommend his own. But our bond of 
union is not a common doctrine, but a common practice, a 
common understanding as to ways of living. Just as the 
refined and educated are distinguished from the vulgar by 
their manners, these, however, relating chiefly to the externals 
of behavior, so we may hope that the Ethical Society will in 
time come to be distinguished by certain modes of behavior, 
these, however, related to the inmost matters of the soul. It 
is the aim of the Ethical Society to help its members to reach 
this higher moral development, and to this end to bring forth 
institutions in which the better life will be embodied and 
secured. The instrumentalities hitherto employed in further- 
ance of these aims have been chiefly educational,—schools for 
the better mental, moral, and esthetic training of young chil- 
dren; public lectures on Sundays; the discussion on the plat- 
form and in classes of the principal moral problems, such as 
the right relations of the sexes in and out of marriage, the 
right relations of the social classes to one another, the moral 
side of economic questions, the true ideal of the state. The 
charitable work of the societies has been so far prominent as 
to appear in the eyes of some their distinctive feature, and 
the false impression has thus gained ground that the Ethical 
Society exists purely for philanthropic or humanitarian pur- 
poses. But charity, apart from its importance as a social 
duty, has been employed by us chiefly as an educational 
instrument, as a pedagogue unto the higher life, as a plough 
wherewith to make the first incision into hearts hardened by 
selfish and sordid interests, to prepare them for the reception 
of the seed of moral ideas. 
-} Finally, it remains to speak of the attitude of the Ethical 
Society towards religion. Recent investigations in primitive 
culture have given us glimpses of a time when religion was 
still distinctly unethical. As we follow the line of develop- 
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ment upward, we see that the ethical element is introduced, 
at first as a subordinate factor, that it becomes gradually 
more and more prominent and dominant, and that religious 
conceptions become ever purer and more elevated in propor- 
tion as this moral factor works its leaven into them. It is 
safe to say that every step forward in religion was due toa 
quickening of the moral impulses, that moral progress is the 
condition of religious progress, that the good life is the soil 
out of which the religious life grows. Witness the prophetic 
movement among the Hebrews, the rise of Buddhism, the 
Protestant Reformation! And why may we not add, the 
founding of Christianity itself to our instances, or rather place 
it at the head of the list. The teachings of Jesus, as they 
have been handed down to us, are capable of being condensed 
into the one great lesson,—that it is necessary to live the 
spiritual life in order to understand spiritual truths. The 
truths of religion are chiefly two,—that there is a reality other 
than that of the senses, and that the ultimate reality in things 
is, in a sense, transcending our comprehension, akin to the 
moral nature of men. But how shall we acquaint ourselves 
with this Supersensible. The ladder of science does not reach 
so far. And the utmost stretch of the speculative reason 
cannot attain to more than the abstract postulate of an infinite, 
which, however, is void of the essential attributes of divinity. 
Only the testimony of the moral life can support a vital con- 
viction of this sort. He who is enslaved by his senses will 
be sense-bound even in his thinking. But he who triumphs 
over his passions may realize in himself the impact of a 
spiritual force different in kind from the forces of nature. He 
who having received an injury returns it, obeys a mechanical 
‘law analogous to that which causes a cannon to recoil or an 
elastic ball to rebound. But he who forgives his enemy 
becomes conscious of a spiritual law to which the mechanical 
interaction of phenomena affords no parallel. Thus, too, he who 
in affliction so far prevails over his will as to assent to the 
loss of personal happiness, and goes on working and striving 
for the general good, ceases to be a mere atom among the 
circling worlds, and becomes aware in his own soul of that 
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public nature in things to which he yields. ‘“ Blessed are they 
that mourn: for they shall be comforted ;” “ I say unto you, love 
your enemies ;” “ Whosoever looketh on a woman with an 
impure eye hath committed adultery already in his heart.” 
Plainly, the precepts of Jesus enforce the truth that the purifi- 
cation of the heart is the condition of spiritual perception. 
“Only the pure in heart shall see.” The symbols of religion 
are ciphers of which the key is to be found in moral experi- 
ence. It is in vain you pore over the ciphers unless you 
possess the key. Face answers face as in a mirror, and only 
like can understand like. To understand the message of a 
great religious teacher one must find in his own life experi- 
ences somewhat akin to his. To measure the stature of those 
who stand on the pinnacles of mankind one must rise to an 
eminence in line with theirs, however inferior in height. To 
the children of the world,—that is, to worldly-minded men,— 
what meaning, for instance, can such utterances as these have ? 
“You must become as little children if you would possess the 


kingdom of heaven ;” “ You must be willing to lose your life 
to save it;” “If you would be first you must consent to be 
last; if you would be masters you must serve.” To the 


worldly-minded such words convey no sense; they are, in fact, 
rank absurdity. 

The Ethical Society is planted outside the churches for 
the reasons detailed above, but it should be regarded by them 
as a friendly ally. All the fruits it may be expected to pro- 
duce,—the better moral training of the young, the clearer 
delineation of the boundaries of right and wrong, the awakened 
sense of responsibility with respect to social problems, the 
wiser methods of fashioning character,—all these the churches 
may adopt and seek to harmonize with their own aims. The 
Ethical Society is friendly to genuine religion anywhere and 
everywhere because it vitalizes religious doctrines by pouring 
into them the content of spiritual meaning. 

And beyond the churches, also, it is fitted to embrace the 
ever-increasing masses of the unchurched, inasmuch as it 
provides for these a resting-place on their journey towards 


the new religious home. Nay, more than that, a movement 
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for moral culture appears to be the indispensable positive con- 
dition of a new avatar of the religious spirit. A new moral 
earnestness must precede the rise of larger religious ideals. 
For the new religious synthesis, which many long for, will not 
be a fabrication, but a growth. It will not steal upon us as a 
thief in the night, or burst upon us as lightning from the sky, 
but will come in time as a result of the gradual moral evolu- 
tion of modern society, as the expression of higher moral 
aspirations, and a response to deeper moral needs. 
Fevix ADLER. 


THE LAW OF RELATIVITY IN ETHICS. 


:. 


IT is the intention of this essay to prove that the validity of 
all the moral laws rests on definite relations and conditions, 
and that the law of relativity—the fundamental law of knowl- 
edge—therefore applies also in the sphere of ethics. It will 
appear in the sequel that this view helps to bring out the 
essential points of the nature of ethical perception and moral 
laws. 

We will begin by inquiring in what sense and with what 
justice we speak of moral laws at all. The term “law” is not 
used here in the same sense as it is employed in natural phi- 
losophy, psychology, or sociology. For it is not the business 
of ethics to point out the rules which are the basis of actual 
human desire and conduct, but those principles and ideals 
which ought to underlie them; the standard to which it must 
submit. That meaning of the word “law,” which may be em- 
ployed in philosophical ethics, reminds one of the way the 
word is used in positive law, in theological ethics, and in the 
science of positive morality,—viz., of manners and the principles 
on which public opinion is founded. But philosophical ethics 
is distinguished from these sciences in that it is not dependent 
on any external authority, natural or supernatural. On the 
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contrary, it attempts to draw its principles and ideals out of 
human nature itself, as we know it by experience. Some 
have concluded, from the foregoing, that it is unwarrantable to 
speak of moral laws. 

A law, according to John Austin, presupposes two parties,— 
one who formulates it and the other for whom it is formulated ; 
and its binding quality lies in the fact that he who formulated 
it has the power to maintain it by attaching pain to its in- 
fringement. While, therefore, the law, upheld by authority, 
produces uniformity of action, on account of particular deeds 
being determined by its express demands, the word may at 
the same time mean a general rule illustrated in particular 
cases. It is the latter part of the conception of law, and only 
that, which we have in mind when we speak of natural laws. 
We think, therefore, of the regular succession of phenomena, 
without finding it necessary to conceive the regularity as an 
effect of an authoritative will. And even if the common use of 
the term be allowed, it is yet definitely denied by Austin that 
this conception of law may find application in those rules of con- 
duct which the individual man establishes for himself and ac- 
knowledges. For here there is neither a natural law nor a 
power above the individual that might maintain the law in 
case of its being infringed. “ For though he may fairly pur- 
pose to inflict a pain himself, if his conduct shall depart 
from the guide which he intends it shall follow, the infliction 
of his conditional pain depends upon his own will.” * But 
does there not exist a psychological basis of the conception of 
moral law which indicates the three elements to be found in 
Austin’s strict definition? Those elements were (1) a relation 
between a higher and a lower; (2) a general rule of action ; (3) 
the maintenance of this general rule by the infliction of pain 
in cases of transgression. 

There are in man different feelings, each one characterized 
by its special sensational and intellectual contents. Among 
these feelings there is one attached to the self-preservation of 
the individual, and there are other impulses which permit the 


* «Lectures on Jurisprudence,” i. p. 214. 
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individual to enter into the joys and sorrows of others. Every 
feeling is also a motive to action; consequently it is possible 
that a motive which regards the comprehensive order of things 
and the well-being of a greater group should assert itself in 
the presence of another which is only determined by the par- 
ticular limited interests of the individual. In such a case 
there will be something in the individual which reaches be- 
yond himself, and which assigns to him a place as a particular 
part of agreater whole. From which it follows that the well- 
being of the aggregate may sometimes require the sacrifice of 
that which regard for the well-being of self may demand of a 
single being. There will then result two unlike feelings in 
the self-same individual; one, an impulse bound to the con-- 
ception of a wider order of things; the other an impulse 
attached to a narrower sphere. Here, then, we have the first 
element in the conception of law. No other relation exists, 
as a matter of fact, even when the party that formulates the 
law is an external authority. For this authority must neces- 
sarily reveal itself by raising a feeling, be it one of fear or 
reverence, and the law will therefore make itself known in this 
case, too, by the relation of two feelings or impulses within 
man. For him who can exterminate the emotion of fear or 
reverence, the law does not exist. It follows that philosophical 
ethics applies that conception of law with the same justice as 
jurisprudence, theology, and positive morality. I do not 
enter here more closely into the question as to how this inner 
contrast between a wider and a narrower regard originates 
within the sphere of emotion and impulse. Under the in- 
fluence of social life this contrast has gradually developed in 
man according to psychological laws. 

In philosophical ethics we shall meet with the third element 
in the conception of law as we have already met with the first. 

Austin believed that it depended only on the individual’s 
will as to whether he felt pain from the violation of the laws 
springing out of his own nature. But if the moral law be only 
the formulation of an impulse determined by reference to a 
greater whole, it will not be able to experience resistance and 
contradiction from other parts of the nature of individuals 
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without exciting a more or less severe pain. When the impulse, 
rebelling against the acknowledged moral law, cannot wholly 
displace or eradicate the other impulses which led to its 
recognition, there springs up an inner discord, which we 
call bad conscience or repentance. And it does not depend 
on the arbitrary choice of the individual whether this pain 
shall arise or not; it follows with psychological necessity 
from the given conditions. That which is expressed in the 
guilty conscience and in repentance is nothing accidental or 
arbitrary, but an inevitable result under the actual circum- 
stances,—as inevitable as the external punishment, when 
the state is strong and clever, and quick to seize the trans- 
gressor of civil laws. The state is not always successful in 
capturing the criminal. In the same way it may happen that 
repentance does not appear when the impulse driving one to 
the acknowledgment of a greater whole is extinguished, or 
when the latter impulse is not sufficiently strong and vivid to 
assert itself against the contrary impulse. 

Finally, it is possible to show that the property of being a 
universal rule is part of the moral law. In the idea of the 
greater whole to which the individual feels himself attached— 
the family, the clan, the nation, humanity—he has a principle 
from which he is able to deduce universal rules as to his will 
and conduct. If he does not want to contradict himself, he is 
obliged to judge the condition and the inclination of his will 
by the loftiest and most universal stand-point he knows of; 
and this stand-point is the thought of the great total of which 
he feels himself to be a part. The particular rules follow then 
with logical necessity from this thought, if once acknowledged. 
The science of ethics is only a development of that which is 
implicitly contained in universal sympathy as_ gradually 
developed in the human race. 

If, therefore, the use of the conception of law in ethics has 
been proved justifiable, it follows from the evidence produced 
that the universal principle, as well as the rules deduced from it, 
have value only zx relation to,and under the condition of, a positive 
psychological basis. If men should be found in whom this basis 
could not be shown to exist, it would result therefrom that they 
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would not, and could not, acknowledge moral laws. What posi- 
tion to take towards such individuals is a question which we 
shall touch later on. We only maintain here that all moral laws 
are solid only in relation to a positive psychological presup- 
position. This is the psychological relativity of ethics.* 


} a 


But it is not sufficient to determine the psychological basis 
and the corresponding ethical principle. The circumstances 
under which the rules deduced from the principle need to be 
applied are so entangled and complex that it is difficult, nay, 
impossible, to find rules which might be applied without 
hesitancy in all special conditions and circumstances. 

The universal law cannot foresee all possible circumstances 
in which a man might be forced to make a final resolution. 
This difficulty the moral law has in common with the legal 
and theological law, as well as with the laws of positive mo- 
rality. Life is too rich and manifold to be forced into a cut- 
and-dried system. The conditions pass into one another by 
many different shades and colors. There are no sharp divid- 
ing lines. The general law, under which ad// cases should be 
classed, soon becomes inapplicable in a particular, definite, and 
unique instance. The moral law must, therefore,—if it is not 
to sacrifice the true right of life to a seeming consistency, 
only judge the general direction or the tendency of the will; 
and not give any special instruction as to how one should act 
unconditionally on particular occasions. In no other way 
can the general validity of the law be reconciled with the 
varying circumstances that differ with occasions and ages. 
This may be called the Azstorical relativity of the contents of 
the moral law.t On the same psychological basis, and accord- 
ing to the same universal standard, different decisions must be 
made under different historical conditions and circumstances, 
as well in regard to the order of society as in regard to the 





* I have developed this thought before, but more from a methodological 
point of view in my “ Ethik” (Dan. ed., 1887, pp. 35-37; Germ. ed., 1888, pp. 


39-42). 
¢ Compare my “ Ethik,”’, Dan. ed., p. 160 f.; Germ. ed., p. 184. 
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actions of the individual. What is possible at one point in 
the stage of development is not possible at another. A type 
of the state, or the family, which might be introduced every- 
where without delay, can as little be constructed on the prin- 
ciple of universal welfare as on any other. Every social order 
presupposes that the individuals who are to compose it live 
under certain positive inner and outer conditions. No social 
structure can grow on barren ground. 

Hence the moral laws do not lose their significance. It is 
true they cannot tell us how to meet every swelling billow on 
the sea of life, or how we should cross ina certain definite 
course. But they can inform us in what direction we should 
steer; and they make it possible that our compass should 
guide us unerringly, even if the way be not straight. The 
moral laws formulate the general demands made by the 
highest aim of our endeavor. The means to the satisfying 
of these demands may vary within wide limits. But when the 
general tendency of the will is understood, and when a man’s 
character has sufficient strength and consistency, the par- 
ticular ways and means will be found without any danger of a 
conflict with the final aim. Kant has justly said that casuistry 
is not a science, but an art, “not a theory of how to find 
something, but a practice in how to seck for truth.” 

Casuistry treats of the problems which are given birth to 
by the complex nature of objective conditions, when a decision 
in accordance with ethical principles is to be made. It seeks 
to resolve the conditions into their elements for the- purpose 
of drawing from the general principles a conclusion adapted 
to the given circumstances. It establishes general rules for 
doubtful cases, or seeks, by the help of fictitious examples, to 
develop the power of finding the right course. But analyses 
and universal rules cannot always transfer us from one case to 
another. It may be right, for example, that a higher and a 
broader aim should override a lower and limited one; but to 
decide which is the more comprehensive aim in any given case 
is just the difficulty. For all aims are bound together so closely 
that, even apart from the varying multiplicity of circumstances, 
one cannot be touched without leading to changes in a great 
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many ofjthe others. And how are we to decide with certainty 
beforehand whether the good or the bad effects of a certain 
class are overbalanced by interfering with them ? 

It cannot be laid down unconditionally that, in a definite 
case, the larger aim should be preferred to the narrower ; so 
that, for instance, when the interests of the state are clashing 
with those of the family, the interests of the latter should 
always yield, or that my interest should always give way 
when it comes into collision with those of several others. For 
the healthy development of life is not only founded on its 
extent, but also on its power and depth,—not only on its 
breadth, but also on its intensity. A deeper and fuller life 
may be enjoyed in a narrower circle of society than in a wider 
one. The power itself that holds the wider circle together is 
developed and nourished in the narrower circles of society ; 
so that the living strength of the former is dependent on that 
of the latter. A feeling of community arises within the limits 
of the narrower circle, which, after having grown appreciably, 
expends itself until it becomes an important part of that which 
sustains the larger communities. True productivity is born in 
the narrower circles. The new thoughts and the new powers 
originate in them. In cases of conflict, therefore, to have re- 
gard to compass merely should not be considered decisive. 
Something similar holds in reference to the preservation of 
the individual. The life of mankind gains in vigor in pro- 
portion as its individual members have the power to maintain 
and assert themselves materially and intellectually. Within 
the range of individual ethics, self-assertion should not, with- 
out further consideration, be sacrificed to social devotion,—as 
little as the interest of the smaller part of the community 
should be sacrificed unhesitatingly to the larger part. How 
difficult, then, to give a right decision in a particular case 
without doing damage to the evenness and depth of life, or to 
its width and duration. 

Another case of casuistry is presented by the position men 
should take in regard to other men’s prejudices. Bentham * 





* «Of the Influence of Time and Place in Matters of Legislation” (Works, 
i. p. 180). 
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has given us the following rule: “ He who attacks prejudice 
wantonly and without necessity, and he who suffers himself to 
be led blindfold a slave to it, equally miss the line of reason.” 
But how are we to decide in an isolated case, whether an 
attack be necessary or not, or whether it is degrading slavery 
to accommodate one’s self to prevailing prejudices ?_ The cir- 
cumstances vary here to a special extent. And the question 
is, whether the individuals in question are able to overcome 
the inner as well as outer difficulties into which we may plunge 
them, when we attack what they considered unshakable, and 
what lent their life fulness and strength. 

Bentham means that we are too much inclined in our day 
to deny that the best laws of our time would have been the 
best ones for former times. But in these striking words he 
enunciates the principle of historical relativity: * ‘“ Were I to 
choose to what I would (most truly and readily) attribute 
these magnificent prerogatives of universality and immuta- 
bility, it should rather be to certain grounds of law than to 
the laws themselves ; to the principles upon which they should 
be formulated; to the subordinate principles deducible from 
those principles, and to the best plan upon which they can be 
put together; to the considerations by which it is expedient 
the legislator should suffer himself to be governed, rather 
than to any laws which it is expedient he should make for the 
government of those who stand committed to his care.” 


III. 


1. Besides the psychological basis and the historical circum- 
stance, a third factor has to be taken into account,—a third 
condition by which the moral decision has to be determined. 
This essay aims to draw attention particularly to this third 
factor because of its not being generally made as conspicuous 
as the two others (especially the second). This factor enters 
when different individuals with like ethical principles and in 
like circumstances, but with different dispositions and capacities, 
have to be considered. Just as like principles do not lead to 





* Ibid., p. 193. 
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like results under varying circumstances, so they do not lead 
on like occasions to like results, when the individuals who 
will and act have different natural dispositions. This is the 
individual relativity of ethics, or its personal equation.* 

The several ethical theories seem to agree on the point that 
the moral laws or commandments are valid for all men under 
the same circumstances. The theory of ethics, which is based 
on the principle of authority, starts with the assumption that 
the authority demands the same things of all persons. On 
the one hand we have the eternal will, and on the other hand 
those who are to follow its commandments. The laws of the 
state and the imperatives of custom are in like manner the 
same for all men. Respect for persons, it is said, there is 
none. According to the intuitive school a universal law flows 
out of human reason, which every one is obliged to follow, if 
he is not to come into conflict with himself,—that is to say, 
with what corresponds to the universally human in his nature. 
The disciples of the principle of universal welfare have often 
been inclined to conceive it similarly. They deduce the moral 
laws from the principle of universal welfare in relation to the 
given circumstances, and then consider those laws to be valid 
for all. 

That a mistake is made here may be proved as follows: 
On account of their different capacities and impulses the same 
demands will have a highly different practical bearing on in- 
dividuals. The demand of a certain degree of self-control 
over a natural impulse will, for instance, have a very different 
significance for different individuals, because the impulse in 
each may vary in intensity. That which the one accomplishes 
without the slightest effort, because of the harmony between 
the demand and the original disposition, the other may achieve 
only after a hard and prolonged struggle, while te third is 
perhaps utterly powerless to overcome his intractable dis- 





* I have already pointed this out in my “ Ethik”’ (Dan. ed., p. 133 f.). It is 
treated more positively in the German edition (p. 154 f.), where I have described 
the law of individual relativity as the law of relativity in ethics. In this article 
I employ the phrase “law of relativity’? in a broader sense, making it embrace 
psychological, historical, and individual relativity. 
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position. That which agrees with the inclination of the first 
becomes with the second a moral action carried out with 
great effort and conscious will-power, and signifies with the 
third an insoluble task on account of his having lost sight 
of the conditions from the beginning. The law is in reality 
not the same for all three. And it is of no use to distinguish 
here between the law itself and the different capacities of the 
individuals to fulfil it. For the differentiation of the moral 
law from the theological or judicial law lies in the fact that it 
takes its origin in human nature itself. It does not come 
from without, but ought to issue from a man’s innermost 
being. But, in that case, it cannot be reached by mere deduc- 
tion from general principles and common circumstances, with- 
out regard to the idiosyncrasies of the special individuals. 
As long as only these two points are taken account of when 
the law is deduced, so long it is not yet the law for the in- 
dividual, but only an abstract and impersonal claim. Zhe real 
moral law must not only be addressed to the individual, but must 
also be individualized in such a manner that the very being of the 
individual, through the fulfilment of the law's tendency, should 
receive a higher development. Account must be taken of the 
special starting-point of volition and action that lie in the 
nature of these particular individuals. Else the law would 
ask something different (be it more or less) from one individual 
than from another. Only when it is expressed differently for 
each individual, according to his capacities, does the law really 
ask the same thing of all. 

This naturally follows from the principle of universal wel- 
fare. The single individual is not only subordinated to the law 
which expresses the conditions of the welfare of mankind, 
but he is himself a peculiar member of mankind. Two con- 
siderations must, therefore, be harmoniously united in the 
right law,—regard for mankind, and regard for the individual. 
The law is not discovered—it is not the right law—if both 
requirements are not fulfilled. While the individual in his 
acts and endeavors works for the welfare of mankind, he 
should work at the same time for his own welfare, considering 
that he himself is a part of mankind. He must have, there- 
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fore, his own particular ethics, which will differ qualitatively 
as well as quantitatively from the ethics of other individuals. 
His nature and his disposition, too, are determining factors in 
the formation of the law. 

It would be a serious misunderstanding if one were to con- 
clude from the above that all self-sacrifice is wrong. Self- 
sacrifice resulting from enthusiastic love and free resolve is 
the expression of the innermost being of an individual,—the 
feeling of an ardent desire within him. Self-assertion and self- 
sacrifice melt into one, in an act of devotion. Life has only 
value now, however strange this may seem, in being sacrificed. 
But the question in each particular case is, whether the in- 
dividual has the ability of such self-sacrifice. This kind of 
action can be demanded, with as little justice as other actions, 
from every individual alike, because the ability and the 
impulse to devotion and enthusiasm are really not alike in 
different persons. 

According to Weber’s law, a sensation does not depend on 
the absolute strength of the external impression, but on the 
relation between the present and the past impression, which 
latter has already determined the condition of the percipient. 
So, from an ethical stand-point, must the thing required of an 
individual be deduced, not from general principles and the 
given conditions, without reference to the constitution of his 
character, but from the relation between the objective demand 
and the demands or dispositions of the individual, the pro- 
portion of which will be different for different individuals. 
The purely objective demand may be compared to a burden 
which is, in itself, of the same weight, but is differently felt on 
the shoulders of different people. 

A complete individualization of the moral laws is conse- 
quently required. A formula which should embrace all, or a 
great number of individuals only, would be rough and super- 
ficial) When = is to be determined, we may be satisfied 
sometimes with the fraction #2; but when greater demands 
of exactitude are made, we get to several hundred decimals, 
and may still think of a greater exactitude. Just as we always 
miss something when we give a psychological description and 
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explanation of a man’s character, because we are unable to 
grasp all shades and individual traits on account of their 
great complexity ; so when we want to determine the indi- 
vidual task, we shall find in every man shades of differences 
which cannot be exhaustively expressed in a general formula ; 
or, to put it more clearly, in the same formula separate co- 
efficients have to be inserted for each individual. The judi- 
cial laws are the same for all, and the current moral laws are 
formed on the pattern of the judicial laws. A fine sense of 
individual differences in respect to quality and quantity is still 
extremely rare. 

The same train of thought which caused the moral judg- 
ment to go back from the action to the motive must neces- 
sarily go back one step further, and consider the capacities 
and dispositions which condition the origin of the motives. 
The possibility of the springing up of a motive is not the 
same in all individuals. Only an extreme indeterminist would 
assume, as a German lawyer has recently done,* that “the 
moral power to repress lawless impulses must be an unalter- 
able quantity which has to be assumed as normally present in 
all men, without regard to individual capacity.” An assump- 
tion like the above conflicts so strongly with all psycological 
experience, that there is no doubt of its becoming rarer in 
scientific circles. A motive may not only assert itself with 
varying strength, but its influence on the will is dependent 
on the relation between its own strength and the strength of 
the other motives present. Thus it will happen, as Butler ¢ 
has already pointed out, that two men have the same degree 
of pity; but one has a strong feeling of ambition or revenge, 
while these feelings are very weak in the other. They will 
occupy, as regards ethics, very different positions. 

2. Aristotle is the first thinker who directed his attention to 
the problem we are discussing. When presenting his well- 
known doctrine of virtue as the right mean, he lays it down 
expressly that, objectively considered (xaz adréd td zpayna), the 


* Quoted in “ Vierteljahrschrift fiir wissenschaftliche Philosophie,’’ vi. p. 201. 
+ Sermons, xii. (Works, Oxford, 1874, ii. p. 159 f.). 
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mean is the same for all, because of there being two points to 
be kept equally distant from; but, subjectively considered 
(xpos jus), the relation is a different one on account of the in- 
dividual’s dispositions. Just as the same amount of food does 
not suffice both the practised athlete and the mere beginner 
in gymnastics, so the true mean of the emotional life cannot 
be found at the same point in all men (rodro & ody & ovd? td adbrd 
nacw)*. That which may be called courage in the one, be- 
cause it presupposes the suppression of strong fear, may be 
practised by the other without any effort of the will and the 
overcoming of self. This idea is applied by Aristotle in an 
interesting manner to all the special virtues. 

This Aristotelian doctrine, which gives proof of a surpris- 
ingly fine app:. ~tion of the importance and the right of the 
individual, is in strange discord, as I have shown elsewhere,f 
with the conspicuous position which Aristotle allots to the 
state in contradistinction to the individual. He has made no 
attempt to explain how that seemingly individualistic doctrine 
may be reconciled with his objective social theory. More is 
often demanded socially from the individual—so it seems at 
least—than he is able to fulfil according to the “ right mean” 
determined by his nature. There is a range of problems, 
dealing with the relations of the individual to society, of 
which the ancient thinkers had not yet any clear concep- 
tion. Aristotle’s theory remains, nevertheless, one of the 
most ingenious thoughts to be found in the realm of 
ethics. 

It may perhaps be said that Aristotle, in his doctrine of the 
individually determined right mean, unwittingly raised a 
problem which is in itself insolvable. It may seem that we 
have to choose between two equally doubtful expedients, the 
one landing us in an ethical objectivism, according to which 





* Eth. Nicom., ii. 5 (p. 1106 a, 32). 

+ “ Ethik,” Dan ed., p. 133; Germ. ed., p. 154. 

} The idea of the individualization of the moral law has been drawn attention 
to in later times by Jakobi, Schleiermacher, and especially by Beneke (“ Physik 
der Sitten,’’ 1822); also in Danish literature, by A. S. Orsted, in a paper “‘ On 
the Limits between Theory and Practice’’ (1811), 
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a universally valid moral law is untenable, because the law has 
to be formulated quite differently for every individual; the 
other, into an irreconcilable conflict between personal ethics 
and the moral demands of the social life of mankind. But 
the elucidation of the moral law we have attempted above 
will enable us to get out of this dilemma. 

Subjectivism is disposed of by the fact that, though the 
moral law must assume a multiplicity of forms in and for the 
different individuals, the /endency, the aim, may yet remain the 
same for all. The moral laws formulate, as we have seen 
from another point of view, tendencies or directions for the 
conduct and order of life. When several boats are sailing 
against the wind, they attain—on account of their different 
dimensions and structure,—with equal efforts, different results. 
But this does not hinder them from observing the direction of 
their destination, for the destination lies in the continuation of 
their course. The objective view, therefore, does not fall 
away when we plead for the individualization of the moral 
law. Ethics must consider individual differences in capaci- 
ties and dispositions as actual starting-points, which are not 
to be destroyed, but to be made as fruitful as possible. It is 
true that they are a barrier to ethics considered as a science; 
but a barrier which not only indicates the limits of thought, 
but also the rich manifoldness of life that cannot wholly be 
classed under particular headings, although the feelings of 
many individual beings are directed against the final aim of 
human action. This aim, at the same time, is so lofty that 
the importance of individual differences in the application of 
an ideal standard diminishes in great measure, if it does not 
altogether vanish. j 

The other seeming conclusion disappears when the relation 
between the individual and society is clearly grasped and the 
real meaning of the moral law rightly conceived. The indi- 
vidual is, from beginning to end,a part of society, and the life 
of society ts no other than that contained in its members. The 
goal of humanity is consequently unattained so long as its 
claims on the individual cause an irreconcilable discord within 
him. When the will of society cannot be carried out without 
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involving the deterioration and the extermination of the indi- 
vidual, it is a proof of some imperfection in the order of so- 
ciety. The ideal is reached only when the individual’s efforts 
in the cause of society also serve the free and harmonious de- 
velopment of his own faculties and impulses. The greatest 
welfare is to be found where every individual develops him- 
self in his own manner, and stimulates a similar develop- 
ment in other individuals. The individual is, then, at once 
means and end. The point is that work in the direction of 
the moral aim accomplishes itself within the individual, but 
that the amount of work that may be accomplished depends 
on, and varies with, the stored-up capabilities. Every law 
which gives not only the direction of work, but also its 
quantity—“ the guantum satis of the human will,” to use Hen- 
rik Ibsen’s expression—can only state an average or a mini- 
mum. Thus it fares with the moral law in its positive historic 
form. The standard applied by the individual to himself in a 
certain age and a certain country will bear the stamp of his 
time, his social rank, and his race. He judges his conduct as 
he thinks an impartial spectator of his people would judge it. 
And even if the claims he thus makes on himself be fulfilled, 
rather by the general tendency—the innermost soul—of his 
desires than by a number of adequate actions, it has still its 
great pedagogical value in that the demands bear the stamp of 
objectivity as well as that of ideality. The desire to rise be- 
yond his actual conduct will animate him the sooner and 
easier. The contrast between the ideal and the social demand, 
on the one hand, and the actual desire of the individual, on 
the other, may often be a necessary transitional stage to the 
setting free of those moral efforts that lie within the power of 
the individual. A spark is necessary to give freedom to the 
locked-up energy. And there are natures whose energies 
can only be set free by a painful conflict with objective 
principles. The way to harmony leads with them through 
discords. 

The two propositions—that the moral law should formulate 
the direction of conduct, and that it should act educatively— 
stand in close connection with one another. For both de- 
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mands are fulfilled by the types or ideals which the moral law 
holds up before us. The direction points to an ideal and 
calls to imitation at the same time. 

The clear distinction between scientific and actual ethics, 
between moral philosophy and moral exhortation, obtrudes 
itself here. It is of importance, practically speaking, that the 
aim for ali should be high, in order to develop the energies. 
It seems necessary to ask too much when we desire to get the 
necessary amount of work done. But scientific ethics, in de- 
termining the conception of the moral law, can take no 
cognizance of practical necessities. It does not enter into the 
scientific consideration, whether it be easy or difficult in prac- 
tice, to find the law which is appropriate to the particular 
nature of a certain individual. Scientific ethics, on the other 
hand, in spite of seeming contradiction, presents an ideal 
to the art of right conduct, for it can hardly be doubted that 
moral teaching will become efficient in proportion as it is 
individualized. General moralizing cannot be held to be 
effectual. 

3. It may be asked, “Is not the moral law deduced from 
the principle of welfare? Is this not a conclusion which no 
regard for the nature of the individual can shake? What is 
therefore fair and just according to the general principle, must 
be valid for a// individuals.” Bat, as we have already pointed 
out, each individual, with all his capacities, is part and parcel 
of that organism whose well-being is to be promoted. When, 
consequently, an inexorable demand is made for something 
which transcends his powers, there results an incongruity be- 
tween society and the individual which contradicts the prin- 
ciple of welfare itself—an incongruity whose cause may be 
other than the individual. That suffering which is inflicted 
on the individual by the irreconcilable demands of his own 
nature and those of society is to be looked upon not only as 
a punishment,—like the suffering that arises from the dis- 
agreement of the individual nature and external nature,—but 
also as a misfortune. When it is found that changes in the 
structure of society and the consequent conditions established 
for the individual have often more influence on the occurrence 
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of crimes than penal reforms,* then it is clear that it is wrong 
to consider a given community and its demands as absolutely 
just, and the individual and his definite nature and dispositions 
as absolutely responsible. The individual, as regards society, 
is both cause and effect, and, what needs to be specially pointed 
out, he is an effect before being a cause. Even if in the 
nature of the individual there should be the germs of an anti- 
social disposition, their development might have been checked 
by a better state of society, or they might have been turned 
into other channels, or transformed into harmless ways, while 
the present state of society offers them, perhaps, the conditions 
of a full development. The more, then, the government of 
society is consciously undertaken, the greater becomes its re- 
sponsibility towards the individuals constituting it. 

If this point of view be correct, we may expect intimations 
of it in theology and in law, although these disciplines assume 
the absolute antithesis between the objective law and the in- 
dividuals who are subject to it. Now, I find a trace of the in- 
dividualization of the moral law in the part which grace and 
pardon play in these two disciplines. For in grace or pardon 
there is expressed more or less clearly a regard for the in- 
dividuality of the actor and his mental states. The orthodox 
theological school goes so far as to maintain that the natural 
man is unable to fulfilthe law. Grace, consequently, in assert- 
ing that the whole personality of a man is not appealed to by 
the law, contradicts it. The very possibility of a reconciliation 
implies that the law is not absolutely authoritative as over 
against the individual, else there would be a down-right con- 
tradiction in the reconciliation. And when, in agreement with 
the orthodox doctrine of reconciliation, the sacrifice by which 
the transgression is propitiated is made by God himself, who 
is the giver of the law, one might recognize in this a sym- 
bolical expression of the fact that the real injustice must be 


* G. Tarde, “ La Criminalité comparée,” p. 61: “* Changez les conditions, s’il se 
peut, de la société, bien plutdt que son systéme de pénalité, et sa criminalité se 
modifiera.’”’ On the social causes of crimes, compare Mischler, in “‘ Handbuch des 
Gefangnisswesens,’’ published by Holtzendorff and Jagemann, ii. p. 474, 
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attributed to the law and not to the individual. A pardon is 
considered legally as the self-correction of the law,* or, as an 
older jurist puts it,¢ “To help to eke out the imperfections 
of the laws, to do away with the incongruity between the 
legal punishment and the desert of the individual transgressor, 
and also to harmonize wisely the znflexible rigor of the immu- 
table law with the fickle inconstancy of individual guilt, and thus 
to reconcile justice with fairness, is the power put into the 
hands of the supreme head in the form of the right to par- 
don.” If justice itself is in need of a reconciliation, it must 
be on account of its imperfection. Between the opposite legal 
theological poles of sin and grace, crime and pardon, oscilla- 
tions take place in the direction of the two extreme points 
which have truth for their centre. On account of the difficulty 
of finding the exact centre we go beyond our aim,—first in 
the one direction, then in the other. Instead of moving 
diagonally, we move first to the one and afterwards to the 
opposite side of the parallelogram ; and there are natures, as 
has been remarked before, who cannot develop unless these 
contrasts exist, and who are unable to move diagonally. 

I find this thought more or less consciously underlying the 
whole modern development of penal reform. When the 
minimum of outward morality demanded of its members by the 
state requires different efforts, for the natures of individuals 
are different, it becomes the duty of the state to take cogni- 
zance of these differences, and to seek in the natures of its 
members for starting-points of a development in the direction 
of that which the law demands. The fixing of the law and 
the punishment is only part of its duty. It seems not to 
have entered men’s minds that the administration of punish- 
ment is of no less importance than penal legislation and penal 
decisions, and that the experiences in the administration of 
punishment are of essential importance for the penal legisla- 
tion of the future. That the personal equation has imperfect 


* H. Jhering, “‘ Der Zweck im Recht,” i. p. 428. 
+ Anselm von Feuerbach, “ Aktenmdssige Darstellung merkwiirdiger Ver- 
brechen,” Giessen, 1828, i. p. 353. 
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justice done to it, in the penal law and penal decision, comes 
out clearly at the time of the execution of the sentence. The 
experiences in this department will, therefore, in the future 
evermore react on penal legislation. Franz von Holtzendorff 
said not long ago, “ Modern theories of punishment must be 
built on induction and on the experiences of penal administra- 
tion, rather than that the latter should be built on a@ priori 
theories.”* It has come to be admitted more and more that in 
penal laws one has to do with the personality of the criminal, 
and not with the crime as an objective occurrence. There is 
a demand for sentences, in the place of irrevocable decisions, 
which shall leave the term of punishment undetermined, and 
also leave room for the consideration of the character of the 
individual at the time of the execution of the punishment. A 
distinct classification of criminals with treatment differing 
according to character is aiso demanded. The penal reforms 
in this century (from the time of John Howard) are permeated 
by the idea that the criminal, if possible, should return to 
human society, not only humiliated and restrained, but really 
reformed. The fact has been generally acknowledged that some 
people, according to their inner and outer circumstances, are 
next door to crime, while others are far removed from it. 
The right of the individual against abstract impersonal laws 
is thus gradually being recognized. Individualization and 
humanity go hand in hand, and are in reality inseparable. 

In an ideal state only that would be demanded of each in- 
dividual which lay within his range and power. The demand 
would be suited to his peculiarities in the same manner as in 
the education of a child the demand is suited to its stage of 
growth, producing thereby the development of its forces and 
preventing the suppression of its individuality. The social 
disadvantages which would arise from requiring unlike things 
of different individuals would have to be balanced by special 
measures. As long as we cannot realize this ideal of a state,— 
all the institutions and laws of which have an educational in- 


* «Handbuch des Gefangnisswesens,” i. p. 387. The following remarks 
relating to the development of prison-justice are taken from this work. 
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fluence,—so long must the state do that part of the work by 
its administration of punishment which it has failed to accom- 
plish in a more directly ethical manner. The established order 
leads to the hard and painful oscillation of contrasts around the 
invisible centre of the ideal order. 

4. Casuistical problems will often solve themselves when 
the individual factor is taken intoaccount. Viewed ina purely 
objective light, it may be impossible to decide in a particu- 
lar case whether one should work for a larger or for a smaller 
community, or whether the stress should be laid on the exten- 
sion of the results of civilization among as many as possible, 
rather than on the bringing forth of a new civilization, which 
would provisionally serve only a few. Questions of that sort 
will, as a rule, be resolved by the fact that each person has 
faculties and dispositions which determine his cad/ing. For it 
is part of the conception of a calling that a man’s duty is not 
only fixed by general ethical principles, but also by his indi- 
vidual capacities. The conception of a calling is founded on 
the idea that mastership implies limitation,—all willing and 
acting being concentrated on something definite,—and that the 
limitation is mainly the outcome of individual capacity and 
individual energy. It is these impulses that “ call;” for energy 
has a tendency to awaken a corresponding desire. If, for ex- 
ample, we consider proficiency in the service of culture, we 
shall meet men whose faculties are fit only for activity in a 
narrow sphere, and whose efficiency is, therefore, limited to 
care for the well-being of their own selves and their neighbors, 
their work consequently being at best of only indirect impor- 
tance outside the narrower sphere. Again, there will be other 
men who are fitted to impress their fellow-men and work for 
them, and who are properly employed in the extension of the 
benefits of culture. And still others will have sufficient in- 
stinct and energy to open new paths and discover fresh possi- 
bilities. These latter will follow their handicraft and tend the 
first blossoms of the civilization of the future, in spite of contra- 
diction and want of understanding on the part of the people. 
The individual who knows himself will not waver as to where he 


should turn. But the main difficulty is just that of knowing 
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one’s self, as Socrates, the founder of ethics, taught so impres- 
sively. The great importance of the fundamental thought of 
Socrates shows itself here. Self-deception is very easy when 
we try to discover our capacity and determine its limits. No 
objective criterion is wholly sufficient in this case. One must 
always risk something. Every choice is here a practical 
hypothesis to be verified by experience. An individual who 
introduces incorrect co-efficients in his ethical formula would 
not be able to accomplish his task. 

The same holds when, as an example to illustrate the law 
of relativity in ethics, we consider se/f-control instead of 
vocation. 

Self-control in some things may coexist with total absence 
of self-control in other things. The Indians, for instance, are 
able to bear the most horrible sufferings when they fall into 
the hands of their enemies, or when, by voluntary submission 
to castigations and tortures, they aim to propitiate and do 
honor to their gods. Illness, too, they suffer without com- 
plaint; and they demand of their wives to bring forth without 
exclamations of pain. In their outward behavior they always 
preserve perfect calmness, spotless gravity and decency, even 
when the strongest passions upheave them inwardly. But in 
the presence of enjoyments of food, drink, and games, they 
cannot restrain themselves. It needed great exertion on the 
part of some chiefs to lay down the rule that drunkenness is a 
vice. This is a proof that self-control is not a constant factor, 
independent of all other parts of the inner life of man. 

A special application of the principle of individualization 
has to be made in relation to the sexual instinct. Different 
individuals are very dissimilar in this respect. There are per- 
sons whose instinct harmonizes with their moral feelings, not 
demanding satisfaction where it is not the basis of a deep devo- 
tion to another individual, who is looked upon with joy and 
admiration. This is the more important, considering that the 
satisfaction of the sexual instinct, not being possible without 
relation to another, is specially subject to a moral judgment. 
Apart from this relation and the resulting responsibility, the 
satisfaction of the sexual instinct would have to be judged 
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only from an individual or egoistic point of view,—that is to 
say, by hygienic considerations, or with regard to the harmo- 
nious development of the mental and bodily health of the in- 
dividual. But the great problem, the moral difficulty, origi- 
nates in the fact that the powerful instinct which gives rise to 
such strong feelings, and is so important for the development 
of the individual, is to be satisfied without causing physical or 
moral harm to other individuals, or interfering disastrously in 
the right social order. Besides the happily constituted indi- 
viduals we have mentioned, there are others in whom the in- 
stinct exists in its original brutality as a mere physical desire, 
the satisfaction of which may go along with indifference to- 
wards its object. With others, again, the instinct is com- 
paratively strong; but they are able to divert it by thought 
or other labor. There are, on the whole, countless grada- 
tions, up to the “morbidly increased sexual desire,’ which 
shows itself, according to Krafft Ebing,* in “ neuropathic 
constitutions.” There are individuals who suffer “ greatly 
during a great part of their lifetime under the burden of the 
constitutional anomalies of their emotional life.’ The two 
sexes are generally in this respect differently disposed. The 
harmony between the sexual instinct and the true devotion to 
another individual is certainly far more prevalent with women 
than with men. But with men also, as we have just said, the 
strength of the instinct and its relation to other motives varies 
immensely. The numberless individual differences are gener- 
ally overlooked, and yet they are the most important point in 
the sphere of sexual ethics. Equally absolute assertions are 
made by two opposite parties. On the one hand, strict uni- 
versal commandments are formulated without seeing that a 
very different burden is laid on the shoulders of different 
people. On the other hand, a physiological necessity is pro- 
claimed, to which all must submit. The one, as well as the 
other, is unwarranted by the facts of the case. The sexual in- 
stinct in man arises under different conditions than in the 
animal world. When the instinct becomes mature in a human 





* «« Psychopathia sexualis,” Second Edition, p. 34. 
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being, there has already taken place a development of the 
power of self-control in other directions. Ideas and emotions 
now exist which do not readily yield to the instinct, and 
which, when the attention and interest for moral self-mainte- 
nance are roused, weaken it and bring it into agreement with 
the other demands of life. Only let it not be fortotten that 
self-control, considered as a negative virtue, is a psychological 
impossibility. It is too often left out of sight in ethics that 
one impulse can only be displaced by another. The strength 
of the inclination to be suppressed is not the only thing to be 
considered. It is also necessary to take note whether there is 
room for other inclinations that could absorb the store of en- 
ergy. Deep love and great enthusiasm are wanted to fill the 
heart. The law of relativity in ethics is here a pure conse- 
quence of the law of the conservation of energy.* The energy 
at the disposal of our mind or brain is, at any given moment of 
time, limited. The more energy expended in the satisfaction of 
the one desire, the less remains at the disposal of the others. An- 
nihilation is impossible, but transformation into other forms lies 
within the range of possibility. The great heroes of self-con- 
trol had a profound enthusiasm for other aspects of life than 
that which they wanted to forsake. The power of self-control 
which the Indians exhibit when they are wounded in war, or 
suffer pain in prison or in religious devotion, is determined by 
their ideas of honor, their dispositions, and their religious belief. 
The circumstances under which they lived did not favor the 
growth of motives opposed to licentiousness. In proportion 
as an individual progresses in intelligence, taste, and sympa- 
thy, there is an evolution of a higher sensibility, which, as 
Leslie Stephenf has remarked, produces a feeling of disgust 
and contempt for sensual excesses, even apart from their 
probable consequences,—a sensibility acting as promptly and 
imperatively as any other elementary sense. 

The struggle of self-control lasts until the new application 





* The law of inertia could also be applied here. By this law Spinoza proves 
the following important proposition: ‘ Affectus nec coerceri nec tolli potest, nisi 
per affectum contrarium et fortiorem” (Eth., iv. 7). 

t “Science of Ethics,” pp. 192, 198, 200. 
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of energy gains complete ascendency. This struggle assumes 
very different proportions in different individuals, in accord- 
ance with the relative power of their original or acquired 
tendencies. With some men the transition is never com- 
pleted without a struggle. There are others who have to 
struggle hard, and yet are unable to gain a sure footing. The 
will-power expended by the latter is far more serious than that 
expended by the former, however small the outward result 
appears. The reason that Jesus associated more with the fallen 
women than with the Pharisees may be, perhaps, that he found 
in the prostitutes an inward endeavor and desire which were, 
it is true, unable to break down the opposing barriers, but yet 
stood in more intimate relation with the ideal moral law than 
the self-satisfied uprightness of the Pharisees. 

The law of relativity throws light on many moral problems 
that would otherwise remain insolvable, by showing that the 
actual moral development starts from different points. It 
teaches us to combine the theory of ethics with the practical 
acknowledgment of the manifoldness of life. 

5. Where there is anagreement between the task arising from 
the general principles and the particular circumstances, and 
the capacities and desires of the individual, we have the hap- 
piest man, and, if the task be sufficiently great, the greatest 
man. The points to be noticed in such men are the inner 
security and harmony with which they fill their station in life, 
in spite of inner and outer struggles. Here we have the 
“organic morality” spoken of by Herbert Spencer. That 
there are people of this kind is & fact, whatever may be its 
explanation. They are patterns for other men. It must here 
be maintained that the task laid on the individual is not based 
merely on unchangeable circumstances fixed once for all ; but 
that the individual may make it his duty to change the given 
circumstances, if possible, by dint of his own capacity and 
desire, and his allegiance to the highest principles. The great 
pioneers of humanity experience a development of capacities 
and desires which, under the actual conditions, cannot be sat- 
isfied, and which, therefore, give rise to new conditions. In- 
dividuals of this type arise probably through one of those 
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variations which are, according to Darwin, the condition of 
development of new forms of life. Their right is at one with 
their capacity. They become also, through the very develop- 
ment of that which lies in their nature, emblems of a new 
tendency in one of the departments of human life, and, there- 
fore, helps to the progress of the race. Nature and art, nature 
and duty, act here in immediate unison. These men possess 
the law in a higher sense than may be said of those who do 
not contain the possibility of a higher development. But 
“organic morality” may, of course, also exist in the latter, 
for the harmony of nature and task is conceivable in both. 

The complete opposite of such natures would be found in 
individuals in whom not the slightest desire or ambition in 
the direction of the moral law could be detected. All the co- 
efficients of the ethical formula would alike be zero. No 
demand, however pedagogically formulated, would meet with 
any response. Among other things, the problem arises now, 
whether there are incorrigible criminals. This is a question 
which has been positively affirmed within recent years by the 
Italian criminal-psychological school. 

This school has great scientific merits. The ordinary moral 
and legal view goes no further than the action and the motives 
lying nearest to it, and fails to investigate the cases which 
produced the whole character of the actor. The indeterminism 
formerly ruling was favorable to this view. The anthropology 
and psychology of crime, which owe so much to the Italian 
school, seek to do away with this one-sidedness. The intention 
of this school is to discover the bodily and mental peculiarities 
of the criminal, and to trace them to their causes. On this 
basis it has singled out the criminal type (homo delinquens) 
as a special variety of the general human type. Among the 
bodily peculiarities of the type, Lombroso specially mentions 
marks on the cranium, the brain and the features, which must 
be regarded as retrogressive deviations from the type of the 
civilized man, such as the small capacity of the cranium and 
the small and narrow forehead. Among the mental peculi- 
arities he alludes especially to a marvellous insensibility to pain, 
with which a not less strange lack of pity probably stands in 
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natural connection. The vaso-motoric reflexes are weak on 
the whole, and typical criminals can rarely blush. Moral sen- 
sibility is wanting, and shows itself, as Despine had already 
pointed out, in the great rarity of remorse. The whole type 
is to be explained according to Lombroso and the Italian 
school by atavism. This disease arises in our day by deep 
prehistoric layers protruding in the midst of civilization. 
The absence of motive and the utter regardlessness of typical 
criminal actions are thought inexplicable on any other hypoth- 
esis, and the frequent relapses and meagre effect of the best 
considered systems of punishment are held intelligible only 
when such reappearing primitive forces are assumed. 

The moral sense, says a prominent Italian scholar, Garofalo, 
in his “ Criminologie,” is the work of centuries. When, there- 
fore, as experience proves, some individuals have not been 
benefited by it, but are suffering from innate moral insensi- 
bility, showing itself in the total absence of pity, even in its 
most elementary forms, how could one imagine that any im- 
pression or education could accomplish in a lifetime that 
which the race had to acquire through repeated experiences 
during thousands of years? Man is good from instinct, not 
from reflection. If the instinct is wanting, what other force 
is to take its place? Individuals, who are not victims of pass- 
ing temptations, but who go back repeatedly to their criminal 
haunts, or whose comparatively slight motives to action and 
revolting manner in carrying them out give us insight into a 
rooted antisocial disposition,—such individuals it is impossible 
for a civilized community to assimilate. They would have 
been in their place in former civilizations, and even now, per- 
haps, in Dahomey or on the Fiji islands; but it is hopeless 
to wish them to be incorporated in our social life. Towards 
them society can have no duties. On the contrary, it is a duty 
it owes to itself to eliminate “molecules” harmful to the life 
of the remaining parts of the organism. It is also an individ- 
ualistic one-sidedness to assert that criminals of that type have 
any rights at all in opposition to society. Social necessity is 
unconditional, and social reaction suffers no resistance. 

Thus far go Lombroso and Garofalo. The view advanced 
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by these scholars is of interest to us in this place, because 
they assume absolute moral insensibility in some men. Not 
only individual relativity, but also psychological relativity is 
thus done away with. An order would have to be supposed 
in criminal natures diametrically opposed to the order on 
which human development, conscious and unconscious, is 
based. And there would be no means of overturning the 
former order, unless by a war of extermination. Before we 
give our assent to such a doctrine, we must first subject it to 
a close examination. 

(a) To deduce the innermost character of a man and the 
possibilities contained in him from isolated instances is always 
unsafe. According to Garofalo the crime need not be even 
exceptionally great, and yet the examination of the criminal’s 
character by a judge versed in anthropology and psychology 
may be sufficient to determine whether the individual can 
accommodate himself to the demands of society, or whether 
he should be eliminated. Nay, not even an action is always 
necessary, an attempt is considered sufficient. 

The conclusion drawn from the absence of repentance is 
equally unreliable. It is met with in criminals who have been 
sentenced to death, or in prisoners, such as Doctijevski saw in 
Siberia, who have not been subjected to true pedagogical 
treatment. The fact that repentance cannot be awakened 


within the short time that elapses between the committal of ° 


the crime and the execution of the sentence of death, or that 
repentance has not been aroused in prisoners submitted to the 
ordinary treatment, customary down to our present time, 
does not entitle us to conclude that it could not be aroused 
under any circumstances whatever. The frequency of relapses, 
too, points to rooted tendencies rather than to incorrigible 
ones. 

Garofalo objects to fixing the time for criminals sentenced 
to prison, “ because it is impossible to determine in the crime 
the part which is owing to the surrounding conditions and the 
part of which the individual himself is the cause.” Only after 
a prolonged trial, in which one comes to be more intimately 
acquainted with the character of the individual, may the period 
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of punishment be fixed:* By what right, then, can one de- 
mand absolute elimination in some cases? For the unrelia- 
bility of the insight into a criminal’s character, which causes 
the period of punishment not to be fixed beforehand, must 
also destroy the possibility of laying down elimination as the 
only possible expedient. 

(4) A new problem arises when the incorrigible antisocial 
dispositions are explained by atavism. How could such 
marked peculiarities that influence not only one side of an 
individual’s character, but his whole nature maintain them- 
selves in the race along with peculiarities of a totally different 
kind? How could the thread which connects the individual 
with the primitive race escape being woven together with that 
other thread which links it to the directly preceding genera- 
tions and the institutions and traditions produced and trans- 
mitted by them? To put it in other words: granted that 
the explanation by atavism is correct,t yet atavism 1s no proof 
that soctety owes no debt, and consequently no duty to the tndt- 
vidual. For if the antisocial germs have maintained them- 
selves in the race in a latent form for so long a time without 
being transformed, that must be the result of failings and im- 
perfections in the life of mankind itself. The perfection of 
social conditions and the moral life generally must be meas- 
ured, not by the positive advance alone, but by the lost and 
neglected possibilities. The more perfect the state of society 
is, the more does it act on the innermost being of individuals. 
Atavism, therefore, is in itself a sign of social imperfection, 
and does not justify placing society and the criminal over 
against each other as absolute right and absolute wrong. In 
placing criminals, both as regards body and mind, outside the 





* « Criminologie,”’ p. 395. 

t G. Tarde has criticised this explanation in his “ Criminalité comparée.’’ He 
arrives at the conclusion that, though there are unquestionable physiological and 
anatomical analogies between born criminals and savages, and though criminals, 
like all monsters, exhibit retrogressive traits, yet these traits are combined in them 
in a peculiar manner. It is wrong, therefore, to judge our ancestors by this 
method (p. 46). The combination, then, must be explained, and 7¢ surely cannot 
be independent of social evolution. 
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limits of society, the Italian school, strange though it be, 
reaches the same conclusion as indeterminism and individual- 
ism, though these in other respects are their direct antipodes. 

(c) When Garofalo teaches, as formerly Despine had done 
(and before him Anselm von Feuerbach), that moral insensi- 
bility may remain latent until outward occasions bring it to 
light; when he teaches that, though poverty be not the cause 
of crimes, yet many men would have remained /aent¢ criminals 
only, if they had lived amidst different surroundings and had 
not been poor, then it is clear that society must be a concur- 
ring cause, its order always more or less conditioning the sur- 
roundings of the individual. We may make as sharp a dis- 
tinction as we like between mere opportunity and actual cause, 
it must always remain more or less artificial, for the sufficient 
cause consists both of the external opportunity and the inner dts- 
position. This point must be made all the more prominent, 
because those “ opportunities” constitute the tremendous dif- 
ference between two latent criminals, declaring the one in- 
capable of assimilation, and admitting the other to continue 
his life as a social molecule undisturbed. 

(2) Inherited dispositions have always a certain indefiniteness 
which render it possible, through education and external con- 
ditions, to develop them in various directions. A fatalistic 
tendency in nature, nullifying all experience, occurrences, and 
endeavors, cannot be proved to exist. Even if a good educa- 
tion and favorable circumstances should be powerless to stifle 
the evil germ, but were able only to effect its growth without 
causing social mischief, it is all the same true that a bad edu- 
cation contributes extraordinarily to its growth. It will be, 
therefore, impossible to draw a sharp line between that which 
is owing directly tu the individual and the circumstances 
under which he lives (which are mostly the outcome of the 
social order). Absolute egoism is very often not present at 
all. Regard for the family may often be highly developed in 
criminal natures, preventing the rousing of the criminal in- 
stincts except at the sight of strangers. A possibility may be 
found here to awaken wider sympathy. For human love 
itself, in the first instance, has started from regard to the 
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family, and gradually embraced larger circles. Another start- 
ing-point should be looked for in the egoistic feelings of the 
criminal and in his desire to assert his personality. Docti- 
jevski remarks that wse/ess labor would be the severest pun- 
ishment for the criminal. Useless labor makes personality 
something hollow, of no importance to either self or others. 
This remnant of true self-esteem would be unable, without 
some external stimulus, to overcome the indolence which 
forms an important feature in the criminal type, but it could 
offer a starting-point for their education. Modern systems of 
punishment are justly convinced of the truth that education 
should be carried on by means of labor. 

(e) That our institutions have not solved the problem of the 
increase of crime, and especially the prevention of relapses, 
is no proof that there exist incorrigible criminals,—individ- 
uals in whom no moral desire can be awakened, and who 
could not be brought into any relation with the moral ideal. 
Though unconditional return into human society be not 
always possible, there might still, perhaps, be awakened a 
desire which would lead, however slowly, in the direction of 
the ideal. A reconciliation would then be possible, and aé- 
solute elimination be out of the question. For it is probable 
that our ideas of punishment have reached their full growth ? 
Reform has only just begun. People, until lately, have busied 
themselves more in thinking out punishments which would 
satisfy the pleasure of revenge and the desire of intimidation 
than to find ways and means by which to exert an influence 
on the character of the criminal, thus making good, by a re- 
tarded education, what had been neglected at a former period 
of the present order of society. This was the result of the 
external view that people took of crime. The exclusive thing 
considered was that the crime Aad been committed, and little 
notice was taken of the /ow and the why. The Italian school, 
by its works, which throw light from so many sides on the 
character of the criminal, will contribute much towards ex- 
tinguishing these incorrect ideas. The merit is independent 
of the correctness of the particular conclusions the school 
draws from its labors. 
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It remains at least an open question, after all this, whether 
there are human beings who are utterly incorrigible, and in 
whom no sympathy for the moral law can be awakened, how- 
ever much the law may be individualized. The reply to the 
above question is not of decisive importance for the general 
theory I intended to develop in this essay. But if the theory 
of the quantitative and qualitative individualization of the moral 
law be correct, it challenges us at least to greater caution when 
declaring that some individuals are absolutely unsusceptible to 
moral influences. If each individual has his own moral law, 
that question is much more difficult to answer than if we were 
justified in assuming an objective law which every one has to 
follow. <A sense for individual differences, and a patience that 
could wait till the hard crust is broken, would then be need- 
ful. The position taken in respect to criminals—‘“ the crimi- 
nal type”—has been for a long time similar to that custom- 
arily taken by Europeans in regard to other races. Just as 
it has been denied, without any further inquiry, that the latter 
have any capacity for civilization,* dooming them forthwith to 
extinction, so it has been denied that there is any likelihood 
of criminals having a moral sense, and forthwith they are 
sentenced to “ elimination.” 

6. Finally, I shall enter a little more closely on the ques- 
tion already referred to, that the meaning of individual differ- 
ences in ethics is not exhausted by the necessity of a thorough 
individualization of the moral law, or by the fact that life 
acquires more fulness and manifoldness than if it were ordered 
according to definite general rules. The progress of mankind 
also is intelligible only on this hypothesis. 


* The criticisms with which Th. Waitz meets the assertion of the incapacity 
of the North American Indians for civilization are of interest in connection with 
the above. He says, among other things (“ Die Indianer Nordamerikas,” p. 74), 
‘The long persistence of the North American Indians on a very low level of 
culture proves certainly little or nothing against their essential capacities, since 
they have not been placed for any considerable time under conditions favorable 
to progress. And, furthermore, when a people has not been affected, so far as 
we know, for many centuries by anything which might have a transforming in- 
fluence on its organization and mode of living,—on its inner and outer life,—it 
is probable that a far greater power and a much longer time would be required 


to succeed in carrying out a transformation than vice versa.” 
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Evolution in the organic world, so Darwin taught, is only 
possible when variations are ceaselessly going on. Of the 
spontaneous yet inexplicable variations, those are selected 
and retained which are of most service to the continued per- 
sistence of life. They become thus typical of continued bio- 
logical evolution. An analogous case is found in the sphere 
of ethics. Those in whom the properties of character de- 
manded by the moral law develop with the greatest power 
and in the highest degree, and who can overcome the inner 
and outer resistance with ease, or, if by hard struggle, yet in 
such a manner that barriers which stood in the way of human 
development can be broken through, they perhaps do not 
stand higher than the many who have to struggle hard to 
maintain only the level of development, and who generally 
keep on the beaten high-roads of life, but they are types able 
to guide, encourage, and to console. They do not merely 
indicate, as patterns to be imitated, ¢he way and the direction, 
but they also show the possibilities contained in human nature. 
Human beings are closely related to one another, in spite of 
the great individual differences that exist between them; and 
it is fair to conclude that what had been attained by those who 
have made the greatest progress is also attainable to a certain 
degree by others. As Herbert Spencer has said, “ What now 
characterizes the exceptionally high may be expected event- 
ually to characterize all, for that which the best human nature 
is capable of is within the reach of human nature at large.” * 
History shows us that those men who have been moral pat- 
terns for long periods were not always filled with strong 
and enduring essential contrasts, or had characters that bore 
the stamp of inner struggles, but were rather harmonious 
souls, who lived and breathed in a great idea, to which the 
different desires of their natures subordinated themselves 
without any severe struggle. And this is plain, for he whose 
strength is expended in inward warfare cannot easily present 
to another the picture of the perfect human type, especially not 
that of a powerful personal effort directed towards an important 


* “Data of Ethics,” p. 256. 
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aim. In religious mythology this has been carried to such an 
extent that the ideal man has been represented as sinless, and 
attempts have been made to remove from him every trace of 
actual human suffering. This is aiming beyond the mark. 
But it, nevertheless, is a proof of the need of lofty types, a 
need which can never be dispensed with, if life is not to become 
shallow and insipid. 

The individual relativity of the moral law does not conse- 
quently destroy the solidarity of the human race, for its unity 
consists in and through the manifoldness of the individuals. 
The right to speak of a moral law, as I have attempted to show, 
lies in the common direction and tendency of life, and out of 
this, in spite of all differences, springs the unity of mankind. 

HARALD HOFFDING. 


THE ETHICS OF LAND TENURE. 


It is-expected that the assailants of private property in land 
should outnumber the defenders. This is usually true of an 
institution having great moral strength, “ Quz s’excuse s'accuse ;” 
a plea for such an institution involves a certain concession. 
Should advocates take the floor when the verdict has been 
given? In free countries the people’s sense of right expresses 
itself in laws ; and in modern states it has actually pronounced 
in favor of the private ownership of land. In our own country 
forty-four States, whose governments reflect the local popular 
will, have successively established the system, and the Federal 
government, reflecting the will of the whole people, has con- 
firmed it. All have sustained the system from year to year 
by current legislation. Should we strengthen such a verdict 
by an apologetic plea? Moreover, in practical life argument 
counts for less than experiment. Ifa single one of our States 
were to appropriate land-values, it would become an object- 
lesson for the people of forty-three others, and would teach 
them more facts concerning the rights of land-ownership and 
concerning the utility of the system than discussion could 
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ever do. Practical policy may safely be allowed to conform 
to the results of experiment. 

As a problem in ethical philosophy, the question of the 
rights of land-owners merits the attention that it is receiving. 
This study may and should be an unbiased one; let true 
principles lead us where they will. The moral question in 
itself is of paramount consequence. Is the private ownership 
of land inherently wrong? Are present holders chargeable 
with virtual robbery, and are future purchasers about to be- 
come so chargeable? If so, the direct effects of the system 
on the character of men dwarfs all pecuniary interests in im- 
portance. We leave out of account all land obtained by force 
or fraud, and all that is owned under systems that obstruct 
the free purchase and sale of it. We limit our studies to the 
area where real estate is bought and sold like any commodity. 
If here the buying of land and paying for it makes a man a 
partner 1: 2 fraud and justly liable to a forfeiture, the sooner 
we know this moral fact the better. 

It so happens that the special assailants of the land system 
are defenders of the general right of property, and that they 
base their attack on the principle on which property rests. 
“ To every one his product; the state has created the value of 
land, and to the state it belongs.” We will not only admit at 
the outset all special rights that society may acquire as a col- 
lective producer, but we will concede the paramount right 
which the state has in all property. In its organic capacity 
it is the supreme owner of everything ; the silver and the gold 
belong toit. Ifa“ natural-right” theory be made to exalt the 
individual and depreciate the state we will have none of it. 

As between man and man the principle of natural rights is 
valid. A person owns, first, his own active faculties, and, 
secondly, his own sentient capacities. Nature meant that he 
should use his muscles to satisfy his desires. He usually 
does this by creating a product. He raises fruit and eats it, 
and the fruit becomes a necessary link between the active 
powers, which he owns, and the receptive powers, which he 
also owns. It completes the circuit of influence that nature 
intended that he should exert and receive. The man’s per- 
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sonality environs his product, and in a way depends on it. 
Destroy his power to hold the product, and you impair his 
natural function of self-service. 

This material link between the active and the receptive 
faculties is property, and the protection of it is the primary 
work of governments. Priestly rulers “ Judge Israel ;” modern 
legislators, judges, and police officers do their work, chiefly in 
order that claims to material wealth may be traced to their 
refinements and enforced. Logically this function may yield 
the precedence to the protecting of life; practically it absorbs 
most of the time and effort of public officers. The mechanism 
of the modern state has been largely evolved in and through 
the operation of defining and enforcing rights of property. 

The simple and original way of doing this was to keep a 
concrete product in the possession of the man who made it. 
The tribal government of an African may enable him to keep 
his hut and utensils; civilized governments have had to as- 
sume a more difficult task. It is still a work of protecting a 
product ; something that a man has created and that ministers 
to his needs must be kept in his possession; but that some- 
thing can no longer be the particular thing that he has made. 
It is, in fact, a value ; give toa civilized producer the amount of 
wealth that he has brought into existence, and you make 
him as well off as by ethical rules he should be. 

In civilized life the link between the active and the receptive 
faculties is not the particular things that we make. Primitive 
man works for himself, and he cannot lose his product with- 
out a personal sacrifice. The modern producer works for 
others, and he cannot keep his product without a personal 
loss. Stop his sales and you ruin him; facilitate his sales and 
you benefit him, but you create a condition in which his 
ownership of particular concrete things is transient. An 
endless succession of them passes into and out of his posses- 
sion. A given value, a certain quantity of wealth, is perma- 
nently his, and this the delicate mechanism of modern govern- 
ment tries to secure to him. If he has created and saved a 
thousand dollars in value, the state tries to enable him to keep 
it. By his own acts he may lose it, but he should be pre- 
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vented from losing it by the aggressions of others. To the 
creator the va/ue that he produces is the principle at the basis 
of modern property. As already indicated, it is at the basis 
of the assault on the land system. The community is sup- 
posed to have created not land, but its value. We accept 
the fact and the principle; the protection of property ex valeur 
rather than ex mature, the securing to every producer the 
amount of wealth that his efforts bring into existence is a 
supreme end of government. 

Social progress early develops the fact that, although a man 
who has made a hut must be enabled to keep it, if he so elects, 
in order thut he may get the enjoyment that it is capable of 
affording, he must also be enabled to alienate it if he chooses. 
Otherwise he gets only a part of the service that it ought to 
render. The hut-builder may remove to a new place of resi- 
dence, and the dwelling may not be portable; if he can con- 
vey to another person a valid title to it and get a valid title to 
something else received in exchange, he may continue to get 
the personal return for his labor of hut-building. Chain, as 
it were, the maker to his product, and you partly spoil the 
product. You even infringe upon his natural right to the full 
service that, in society, the product can render. Economic 
civilization consists largely in realizing for producers that 
portion of personal well-being that can only be secured by 
parting with their products. If political economy is not “a 
science of exchanges,” it is a science of activities in which ex- 
changes are a central feature. We thrive by reason of the 
fact that we make things for others. Division of labor multi- 
plies our enjoyments by a figure that is too large to be easily 
computed, and it is rendered possible only by the fact that the 
state enables us to part with things and to permanently keep 
their value. 

Active exchanges mean to a man the easy transmutation of 
his property into any form in which he may desire to see it 
embodied. A thousand dollars’ worth of any commodity 
would have, in a perfect commercial state, a magical power of 
metamorphosis. It would turn itself into food or implements, 
land or buildings, at the owner’s pleasure. It becomes, under 
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such conditions, a matter of indifference in what form property 
is invested, provided that the content is secured to us. The 
state may take, by eminent domain, anything that we own; 
it will pay for what it takes and leave our essential property 
intact. 

We are not reducing wealth to an abstraction; it is always 
concrete and material. The value that is the essence of a 
man’s estate is always embodied in something. When the 
state recovers for a creditor the sum that is his due it makes 
over some miaterial thing to his possession, and protects that 
thing so long as he desires to keep it. It is the nature of 
organic as distinct from individual economy to compel the 
things that constitute a man’s estate to continually change. 
Now, to keep in a man’s possession a perpetually changing 
list of concrete things always worth a certain sum is precisely 
identical with protecting a certain value embodied in a con- 
stantly shifting list of concrete things. Exactly this is what 
is done by the state for business-men. If we look at a par- 
ticular concrete product we shall find it in the possession now 
of A, now of B, again of C, etc.; and we shall find the state 
guarding it in each relation. If we look at the fortune, say, i] 
of B, we shall find it embodied now in one lot of things, now . 
in another, again in a third; and we shall find that the state 
secures to B the possession of each of the things only during 
a transient interval. What it permanently secures to him is a 
value ; through all changes he keeps his thousand dollars. 

Now, we may test the validity of a man’s right to property 
in two ways: we may look at it in kind and see whether 
there is anything on his inventory that he ought not to have, 
or we may look at it in value, and see whether it is worth 
more than it ought to be. Any wrong will show itself at 
once in both of these ways. A thief will at some time have 
in his possession some concrete thing obtained by force or 
fraud, and not by the voluntary cession from an earlier pos- 
sessor that gives a valid title. During this interval the wrong 
is capable of being righted in kind; the stolen article may be 
restored to its owner. Even after the article has been sold to 
the purveyor of such goods the thief will have a value that 
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he has not created, and the injury that he has done to the 
owner of the stolen article may be righted in essence. Is the 
land that is held by private owners wrested or filched from 
some more valid claimant? Does the essential property of 
the landlord include a value that the holder has not earned or 
inherited? Such are the two forms of the same question that 
tests the validity of landed property. 

We, of course, exclude from consideration lands obtained 
by such force or fraud as the law recognizes and forbids. 
What we wish to know is whether land that is mine according 
to the statutes is also mine according to the finer rules of 
ethics. Is legal property in land different from other prop- 
erty under moral law? Applying the two tests in their order, 
we ascertain, first, whether a piece of land in the possession 
of an individual has been gained wrongfully. Monopolies are 
liable to be morally wrongful; is the owning of land thus 
tainted? Is it in any way contrary to the spirit of the laws? 
to the true will of the state? 

The term monopoly is used with a list of meanings that 





would vitiate any argument that should make use of all of 
them. The term naturally designates an exclusive right of 
‘ sale vested in one legal person. If we can buy mineral oil 
only from one corporation, that artificial personage has a mo- 
nopoly ; if two or three companies have oil for sale and com- 
pete with each other in fixing the price of it, the term cannot 
be accurately used. If, however, sellers are few, and if com- 
petition, while not destroyed, is restrained, there may be said 
to be a monopoly of an incomplete kind; and this is the 
variety that is often popularly indicated by the term. Ina 


: certain still looser mode of speech all wealthy men are mo- 

nopolists; is there any accurate thought at the basis of this 
{ usage? If we analyze it we shall be led to an important dis- 
tinction, which is akin to the one that we have made between 


the form and the essence of property. The exclusive privilege 
of selling a particular commodity is a monopoly of form; the 
exclusive possession of the value inherent in commodities is 
a monopoly of content. In this sense property owners, as a 
class, monopolize all the wealth of society, and a single capi- 
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talist monopolizes the part of it that his goods embody. The 
fundamental idea of property is that of exclusiveness; the 
wealthy man keeps for himself a certain value, while the 
things that, for a time, embody it he is continually making 
over to others. 

Is there, where sales are free, a monopoly of forms involved 
in the owning of land? Only loose thinking will say so. A 
man may, indeed, insist on reserving a particular piece of it 
for himself, no matter what may be offered for it; but if pieces 
equally good are continually bought and sold there is no mo- 
nopoly. A man may insist on keeping his favorite horse, dog, 
watch, or dwelling; but it is only a special privilege of keep- 
ing similar things out of the hands of other people that is the 
essence of monopoly of form; and in the case of a land- 
owner this is out of the question. Any man may have this 
commodity who will pay the price of it; the only thing that can 
debar him from getting it is lack of means with which to pay. 
In respect of land no man has exclusive privileges ; no limited 
class has them. A very large class has what we have termed 
a monopoly of content, the exclusive possession of essential 
property or value. This involves the exclusive ownership, 
not of land only, but of all other valuable things; the class 
monopoly of content is all-embracing. Outside of the line 
that bounds the class of property-owners no one can have 
land ; within that boundary any one can have it; competition 
is efficient and sales constant. There is, then, no monopoly 
affecting land except that which is inherent in the nature of 
property ; ownership of value determines who can have it and 
that only. 

Does, then, the system that causes land to be owned by 
whosoever chooses to pay for it increase the evils of the mo- 
nopoly of content, the exclusive ownership of general wealth 
byaclass? Does the system keep any one out of the favored 
circle who might otherwise get in? In so far as the past his- 
tory of America is concerned the question can be answered in 
aword. The method by which millions of penniless persons 
have found their way into the favored circle has been by taking 
possession of land that is either freely given to them by the 
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state, or sold by private owners on terms that place the pay- 
ments wholly in the future. So far from excluding laborers 
from the property-holding class, our land system has been the 
open door by which they have entered it. Though the re- 
duction of the public domain may narrow the entrance, it is 
broad enough still to admit a multitude. The land-owning 
instinct is the most effective motive in attracting laborers into 
the wealth-owning class. In practice, as in principle, the an- 
tithesis of land that is monopolized is land that is mercan- 
tilized, or thrown into the market to be taken by whoever 
will buy it. : 

Is this system contrary to the spirit of the laws, and there- 
fore to the true will of the state? In America the govern- 
ment originally held the land. Conceding to Indians a right 
of occupation, it extinguished that right by a series of treaties. 
If there was injustice in the manner in which this was done, 
—and there is no need of denying that there was,—the re- 
sponsibility for it rests on the state as a whole, and would 
not be righted by further seizures by the government which 
was the offending party. 

Having, then, originally a collective ownership of the land, 
it was necessary for our people to determine what to do with 
it, and they were not long in deciding. The new nation had its 
own interests to serve, and the pressure of that interest was 
overwhelmingly in one direction. It judged that it must give 
the land to private cultivators if it would accomplish its pur- 
poses. The young state needed population and wealth, and 
could get them in this way better than in any other. The 
quick settlement of the territory meant rapidly rising land 
values and the great increase of capital in other forms. _ Inci- 
dentally, it meant large returns for the tax-gatherer. It meant 
the creating of a society and the endowing of it with the 
means of comfort and culture. It is clear that the earlier set- 
tlers wronged no one by taking the land with which it was the 
policy of the state to endow them; did they wrong any one by 
continuing to hold it and getting the later increments of value 
that the growth of society imparts ? 

If the state be regarded as a single personality, having a 
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continuous existence and retaining its identity from generation 
to generation, the answer to this question is simple. Ifa state 
originally owned its land, in the fullest sense of the term, it 
had the right of voluntary alienation which is inherent in such 
ownership. Increments of value, present and future, are its 
property; in alienating them it gives away its own. If the 
attainment of its ends requires that they be transferred to 
others, the title of the grantees is valid. To deny to the state 
the privilege of alienation is to essentially abridge its natural 
rights; it is to make its ownership of the land incomplete. 

It is evident, indeed, from what we have said that there is 
a certain ultimate ownership that the state does not part with 
when it assigns land to private holders. What it does is to 
place this commodity in a general way on a par with houses, 
tools, etc., which particular persons keep and use, but which 
the sovereign state still owns in the sense in which it owns all 
property. This reserved right of the sovereign is the means 
by which every natural right of individuals to land is certain 
to be protected. An extreme view asserts that in assigning 
to one man the use of a piece of land the state defrauds others 
of their inalienable right to it. What, then, is the nature of 
this inalienable right? Is it a claim to personally occupy 
and till a portion of the soil? If so, then civilization carries 
with it the necessity of defrauding most of us. Division of 
labor, organized production, takes men away from the farm; 
but it gives to them their shares of its fruits. It is clear that 
the right of a man toa share in the earth consists in a right 
to be served by it, not to personally occupy and till it. Let 
A use the plough, B the saw and the plane, and C the shears 
and the needle; if all are better fed, housed, and clothed than 
they would have been if they had lived each on his little 
farm, then the earth is a better servant to them than it would 
have been under such a plan of isolated living. Their claim 
on it is satisfied. It rests with the state, as the guardian 
of men’s natural rights, to declare under what system the 
earth best serves them. If it does so under the system of 
private ownership of land, then the state executes its trust 
by establishing that system. To such trusts as this modern 
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states are never unfaithful. Eagerness to secure population 
did not make America in its early days careless as to men’s 
birthrights. We shall see how well it has protected those 
birthrights while pursuing the course that has filled our ter- 
ritory with comparatively prosperous occupants. That it will 
always protect them is made certain by the ultimate owner- 
ship of all property which it reserves to itself. The state 
might change the land system if its supreme objects were 
ever to require it, though it would never lay the burden of 
making the change wholly on the men who at the time 
might happen to be land owners; it would make good to 
them the special loss that they would suffer. Such a case is 
hypothetical. For the present the private owning of land 
exists because the supreme ends of the state have required it. 

That the attainment of the ends that the early state had 
in view required a permanent alienation of land is apparent. 
Offer to settlers land with a reservation, say to them that you 
will at a later date seize a part or all of its value, and how 
rapidly will this community grow in numbers and in wealth ?* 

To secure such growth the state elected to give land in per- 
petuity to its citizens; and the actual attainment of its pur- 
poses has been the offset for the gift. Weare populous and 
wealthy, and the land has made us so. The state had the 
power to give to individuals valid titles to land; it elected to 
do so, and has gained what it sought by the means. 

It is a fact to be noted that the early government made over 
the coming increments of land value largely to the men who 
by their presence were to bring them into existence. It was 
no pre-existing wealth with which the government endowed 
its citizens. It did not thrust its hand into its own pocket 
and hand over to the new-comers a value therein found. 
What it gave to them was a future value that would come 
into existence if they settled in the country, not otherwise. 
“Here,” said the young state to its immigrants, “is a possi- 
ble value that you may create by your presence and activity ; 

* It is suggestive to notice, in this connection, the free land, with a free pas- 


sage from Europe, tools, seeds, and a stipend of six dollars per month for one 
year, that the Argentine Republic has, for a time, offered to immigrants. 
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come, create, and have it.” The cession is clearly a valid 
one. 

It is desirable to test the case against property in land in its 
strongest form, and we may therefore make a supposition, con- 
trary indeed in fact, that a state is not a single continuous en- 
tity. We may assume that its identity is lost as generations 
succeed each other, and that it resolves itself into a series of 
distinct states, of which the later ones are not bound by the 
contracts made by their predecessors. Granted that the state 
of the year 1800 had good reasons for alienating its land, that 
of 1900 is not obliged to leave it in the hands of the receivers 
or their assigns. There is some difficulty in fixing a date at 
which one state ends and another begins, since generations 
merge into each other, and of the persons living in the year 
1800 some will die in that year and some not until 1900. For 
simplicity, and for the purpose of making the case against 
landed property abnormally strong, let us say that one state 
has jurisdiction from 1800 to 1850, and another and differ- 
ent one from then to 1900. The increments of value ac- 
cruing to land during the earlier epoch are clearly the 
property of the men to whom they are assigned by the state 
whose sovereignty continues through the epoch, but further 
increments accrue under the jurisdiction of a new and differ- 
ent political organism; over these the earlier governments 
have no control. They belong to a later generation. We 
might say, indeed, that, though the former government had 
no right to convey these later increments of value, it did for- 
mally convey them. The old political organism warranted 
the title to them; and if that title proves to be morally defec- 
tive, it rests with the heirs of the old organism, according to 
the custom of governments, to make good the warranty by 
assuming all damages that accrue. The heir is the new state 
itself, which has come into possession of all the benefits re- 
sulting from the policy of its predecessor. On the whole 
people of to-day rests the burden of correcting wrongs that 
result from the organic action of the men of fifty years ago. 

We can afford, however, to waive this argument, and to 
assume that the present state inherits no obligations by the 
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production. 


ment to the one who can make it most productive. 
any property can have land if they desire it; vast numbers of 
them do so, while the remainder elect to own that which they 
can use to better advantage for themselves and for society. 
Manual workers by the million become proprietors of build- 
Speculation results in the di- 
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As a sovereign, it ultimately owns all 
property now existing within its territories; and as a special 
creator of the increments of land-value that have come into 
existence since 1850, it has a producer’s title to those incre- 
ments. What will it do with them? 
over to private holders the later increments of land-value that 
are its own special product, has it not a special right to do 
so? Are not its conveyances valid? Can the acts of the 
present state possibly be construed otherwise than as an in- 
dependent creation of private titles to land? Its laws prescribe 
with minuteness who shall have land and on what conditions 
It explicitly ordains that holdings shall 
be perpetual in the direct grantees, if they so elect, or in their 
grantees if they choose to convey the property to others. This 
ratification of the system of free purchase and sale is an es- 
sential part of the present government’s policy. On the ex- 
treme supposition that there are two states in the case the 
facts are these: each sovereign body has warranted the title 
to the value that is its own special product, and the later state 
has guaranteed the title to the whole. 

The guarantee of the sovereign should be valid, whatever 
were the ends in view; but there is a mental satisfaction in 
perceiving that these ends are rational and that they have in 
What are some of them ? 
of landed property throughout society is one. 
number of owners is great; that of possible owners is limited 
only by that of the adult population above the status of pau- 
perism. That the actual number is smaller than the possible 
one is not necessarily an evil; since among men of property, 
small or large,a natural selection determines who should own 
land and who should possess and use other instruments of 
Economic tendencies would give each instru- 
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ing-lots, gardens, and farms. 
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viding of tracts that are too large for wage-earners to hold or 
to use into lots of a size and value adapted to their condition. 
It offers to them such lots in return for small and periodical 
payments, and aids them at the outset by advances of money, 
building-material, etc., with which to make needed improve- 
ments. With his own land under his feet and his own roof 
over his head, the worker develops an energy and frugality 
not otherwise to be hoped for, in earning and saving the 
promised payments. It is this that has filled most of our 
cities with a population having a vital interest in the pre- 
serving of civil order and of economic activity and progress. 
Against powerful adverse influences it has made Chicago safe 
agajnst anarchism. It affords at present the substantial ground 
for hoping that municipal governments may become, in the 
end, generally honest and efficient, and that the interests of a 
widely-diffused culture may receive their powerful aid. 

The diffusion of landed property among private owners, as 
fostered by the present state, has sustained the rate of wages. 
It is a favorite argument with the assailants of the system that 
so long as homesteads are freely offered by the government 
to all who want them, general wages are set by the gains of 
the settlers. If a man is induced to remain a village black- 
smith or a carpenter, he must get as much from his employers 
as he could get by tilling the rich land that the state offers in 
profusion. It may well be that in a new country wages are 
set by the real gains of the men in the homestead farms; but 
in what do these gains consist? What is the nature of this 
land-holder’s income that sets the standard of wages? Is it 
solely an agricultural product? Does it come from the sale 

of crops? Far from it. The gains of that kind amount to 
"zero during the first year, and to very little during the second. 
The breaking of the most docile prairie-soil costs more than 
the sod-crop will sell for. The settler’s gain lies for a time 
wholly in the increased value of his land. He starves for a 
year or two that he may be independent thereafter. His land 
makes him poor to-day ; but, in time, it will make him com- 
fortable. The discount value of his future estate, the present 
worth of the coming independence, is what attracts him to the 
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farm. This hope it is that acts on the standard of wages. If 
a blacksmith or a carpenter is to be kept at work in his shop, 
he must earn enough to induce him to forego the prospect 
that now lightens the farmer’s work and privation ; and it is 
the expected increments of land-value that are the basis of this 
prospect. This value diffuses itself, thus, among all classes, 
and, from the settlement of America until now, has sustained 
the rate of pay for empty-handed labor. 

This influence is at its maximum when government lands 
are to be had in the vicinity of the wage earners’ homes. It 
is powerful when they are to be had in the remoter sections 
of the country, and is very appreciable after the good lands 
have mainly passed from the government’s keeping. _Rail- 
road companies and speculative owners have often a more 
pressing interest than the state itself in expediting the settle- 
ment of the tracts allotted to them, and may even offer them on 
terms that, as compared with the free lands of the government, 
leave not much to choose. As between getting remote land 
for nothing, and getting accessible land for from five to ten 
dollars per acre, payable in a series of future years, the choice 
may at times lie in favor of the purchase. In buying such 
land there is to be experienced the temporary struggle, and 
the coming independence in case the struggle is carried 
through to success, that we noticed as the homestead farmer's 
lot. The growing value of the land itself is still a decisive 
factor in the coming good fortune. Land sold by speculative 
holders to men who buy it on such terms is to-day an ele- 
ment in sustaining the rate of American wages. 

If the land were to be the virtual property of the govern- 
ment and leased to cultivators at its economic rental value, 
no such effect would be realized. The alternative of hiring 
land is worth nothing to the artisan. Economic rent re- 
solves itself into the product of cultivation that remains after 
current wages and interest are paid. Hire land and a little 
capital ; contract to pay interest and a sum that, year by year, 
is found to be all that then remains above current wages, and 
does it need much arithmetic to show that what you keep for 
yourself will be current wages, neither more nor less? In 
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the nature of the case, current wages are what the landlord’s 
claim will leave. Will men who think propose to substitute 
this system for the present one as a means of raising the pay 
of hired labor? 

The present state has seen fit to guarantee to men the lands 
that they buy and pay for. It has rational ends in view, and 
gains them by its course. Let us now completely change 
our point of view. The primary work of the state is securing 
to men the product that stands between their muscles and 
their sensibilities,—that is, the medium of their personal self- 
service. Crude systems of government do this by tying a 
literal commodity to the men who have made it; systems 
adapted to an economic life in which exchanges are central 
accomplish it by protecting values earned and saved. They 
prescribe the forms in which earnings may be invested and 
guard them when they assume any authorized one. Land is 
one of the forms so legitimated; are earnings morally for- 
feited when they are invested in it? If so, such freedom of 
investment should be instantly stopped. Shall we lure men’s 
savings into an investment in which they lose their moral 
claim tothem? So long, however, as land is made, by the 
intelligent policy of the state, to be a free receptacle of values 
honestly earned, the moral rights of the investors cannot be 
forfeited. 

Their claims would indeed be weakened if the putting of 
one’s earnings into this form were in accordance with the 
letter of the law but not with its spirit. It would then be 
contrary to the true will of the state, and tolerated only by 
reason of the crudeness of statutes. The protection accorded 
to savings invested in land would then be accidental and due 
to weakness, rather than wisdom and efficiency, on the part 
of the government. That the complete opposite of all this is 
true is evident. The fostering of investments in land is the 
state’s profound policy ; and it accomplishes the ends in view. 
It diffuses the ownership of land throughout society. If any 
man of means is a “lack-land,” it is solely bv his own voli- 
tion; all forms of property are open for his selection, and he 
takes the one that, for his own purposes, is best. The man 
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without means, present or prospective, is of course landless ; 
but if this constitutes a grievance, the essence of it lies in his 
lack of wealth. His complaint is socialistic, not agrarian; 
give him value, and the form that it will assume may be left 
to take care of itself. If there are monopolists in the case 
who are his natural enemies, they are the men who keep the 
exclusive possession not of one form of wealth, but of the 
content, the value that is the means of well-being. Whatever 
logic there is in the case against landed property merges it in 
a case against all property, or in radical socialism. 

We have seen that the offering of land as a field of invest- 
ment for workmen’s savings mitigates the rigor of that mo- 
nopoly of content that is inherent in the institution of prop- 
erty; the buying of land to be paid for by future earnings is 
the most efficient means by which such men enter the privi- 
leged circle. We have seen that this open privilege, used as 
it is, reacts on the rate of wages; it benefits men who do not 
personally avail themselves of it. Such are some of the ends 
that the state policy has in view. Emphasize, now, the fact 
that the present society is the creator of the increments of value 
new attaching to land, and you place in a clear light the right 
of the present government to dispose of them as it will. Bring 
into the foreground the rights of any sovereign state,—show 
that, in the last analysis, it is the proprietor of everything, 
—and you put beyond all question the validity of its sanc- 
tions. 

Is there some wrong that our. analysis has not reached in- 
herent in “ unearned increments?” Does not this very name 
imply possession without right?” Is not earning, as we have 
shown, the sole basis of valid owning? The term may in- 
deed contain a subtle accusation against landed property ; but 
the facts make the term inapplicable. 

If the essence of property is regarded, and not its form, the 
increments of value attaching to land are not unearned by 
their proprietors. In an active market land has its fair price, 
and this is based partly on the future increments themselves. 
If I get five hundred dollars a year by the use of a piece of 
land, and an extra hundred in the shape of an increased value 
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of this instrument itself, the land is a six per cent. investment 
for ten thousand dollars; and such may well be its market 
price. If theory ever forgets this point, practice never does. 
To dealers in land it is a primary fact; and every workman 
who has bought a lot knows that the price he has paid or 
agreed to pay is composed in part of the discount value of 
the coming increments.* When they come, they reward his 
past or present sacrifices. Such increments of value a land- 





owner, under the system of free and active sale, has either 
already earned or is in process of earning. 

Are there no abuses in our land system? Emphatically 
yes; and they could be indicated if so doing were germane to 
this discussion. They are to be remedied by a process that is 
in harmony with the spirit of civilized governments and not 
contrary to it, namely, by taking from private owners the form 
and not the content of their investments,—by taking land 
itself, but giving to men the honest value that they have 
saved and put into it. If a state reverses that policy and 
seizes the value, it abandons a cardinal function; it even un- 
does a work the doing of which insured the evolution of 
government itself, and ranges the accumulated power of the 
state on the side of anarchy. Will you “take the kernel and 
leave the shell?” It is the kernel and not the shell that has 
been honestly earned. This fact will make itself apparent in 
a way that will stop further discussion if in any quarter of 
the civilized world the experiment of confiscating land-value 
shall ever be tried. On whom would the loss then be in- 
flicted? Not merely on the millions who have titles in fee 
simple, but on all who have made loans on land as security. 
It would fall heavily on savings-banks and insurance com- 
panies, with their myriads of depositors and customers ; on loan 
and trust companies ; on institutions, educational and benevo- 
lent, with their beneficiaries. To every one it would come in 
the shape of a seizure by the state of property invested in ac- 
cordance with its own positive invitation. Take such values 





* The purchaser of land often has to consider, in the same way, the prospect 
of a decline in its value, and must always take the risk of such a decline. 
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by a confiscating act, and to every loser and to every observer 
you will offer a final demonstration of this principle of ethics, 
—value honestly earned and invested in forms that the state, 
for its own right purposes, prescribes is a primary subject 
of the state’s protection. 

J. B. Cruark. 


THE COMMUNICATION OF MORAL IDEAS AS A 
FUNCTION OF AN ETHICAL SOCIETY. * 


THIs is a subject which has been much discussed in private 
among members of our body, and when it was suggested that 
there should be lectures upon the work of an Ethical Society, 
I thought that it might be profitable, one evening, to inter- 
change ideas on this most difficult aspect of our operations. 

It is in great part a practical question, and is very ill-fitted 
for dogmatic treatment; and in dealing with it I feel more 
especially the truth of what a friend observed to me the other 
day. “ You know,” he said, “I think all preaching has a cer- 
tain affinity to bad manners.” Then, on the other hand, it is 
of no use talking at all unless one speaks pretty freely; so I 
wish to throw out quite boldly the suggestions that present 
themselves to me, and to illustrate them as distinctly as I can, 
just in order that people may think over such things, if what 
is said comes home to them, and if not, they can pass it by. 

Everything is contagious. We are all of us always com- 
municating ideas, and more especially moral ideas, and it 
might be said that an Ethical Society could exist without 
making any special attempt in this direction by platform utter- 
ances or by teaching the young; it might exist for various 
classes of useful work, or as a federation of more limited 
organizations, united only by the actual definite sympathy of 
fellow-workers; and by such an existence it would still 

through its work, be communicating moral ideas. 
But the ethical movement has had from the beginning a 
point of view which its members have been desirous to com- 


* A lecture delivered for the Ethical Society, Essex Hall, Strand, London. 
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municate in a more or less general form. And, perhaps, as- 
suming that the existence of societies with so wide a purpose 
as that of the ethical movement is in itself desirable, it is 
further inevitable that the attempt to communicate moral ideas 
should take, among other forms, that of teaching or of lectur- 
ing; otherwise, the comprehensiveness of the ethical purpose 
might perhaps destroy cohesion, for no purely practical gr- 
ganization can effectively maintain so extended an aim as that 
of promoting good life. A benevolent nobleman, who lent 
his house for many philanthropic purposes, used to exact from 
every visitor a contribution of one shilling for the “‘ Universal 
Beneficent Society.” This idea was always and properly 
ridiculed. You cannot have a practical society for improving 
things in general. Practical operations must form each its 
own organization, and if you want to retain in unity a number 
of separate working branches, then it may be desirable to 
make some attempt at expressing and communicating such 
moral ideas as represent the spirit of your action. Objections 
may be raised against any form of words, and it has occurred 
to me sometimes to doubt whether the term “ethical” is 
wholly free from ambiguity when taken to indicate the con- 
crete, though ideal, purpose which we of the new reformation 
recognize as our common property. The word has an appear- 
ance of alluding to “ethics” or “ moral philosophy” in a way 
which I am obliged to deprecate on theoretical and practical 
grounds, which the present lecture will, I hope, make plain. 
But those who have the capacity to initiate a movement have 
the right to christen it; and any one whose petty scruples 
about the use of a technical phrase seem likely to deter him 
from co-operating in his degree with an effort which has sub- 
stantial value should, as Aristotle would have advised him, 
“listen to what Hesiod says,” in lines which I should like to 
see set up as a motto in all places where men meet for action 


and deliberation,— 


‘* Supreme is he whose wit meets every need, 
And good is he who wise advice will heed; 
But he that cannot teach, nor will not learn, 

He is a fool that no man’s wage should earn.” 
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We now have this ethical movement, which evidently meets 
a certain need. It has brought us together, and we therefore 
think it desirable not merely to work, but to utter here and 
elsewhere, in plain language, for the furtherance of our pur- 
pose in coming together, such matters as may best promote 


the spread of an enlightened morality. 
How, then, not merely by example and by ordinary civic 
activity, but by teaching and lecturing, are moral ideas to be 


communicated ? 

I will begin by considering three kinds of suggestions, 
which I have gathered from private communications, and 
from observing what is actually attempted by various agencies. 

(1) One friend, who permits me to refer to a conception on 
which he had expended much patient reflection, has formu- 
lated a scheme for bringing together the best heads of all 
civilized nations, to consider salient questions or cases of re- 
flective morality, their judgment upon which should then 
become public, backed by their authority, for the improvement 
of the general standard and of the general practice. 

Now, I will not urge, as a final objection against such a 
scheme, that authority is destructive to free morality, in which 
every man must be his own tribunal, because my friend only 
intended that the precepts to be thus formulated should come 
before the world with a certain weight, entitling them to con- 
sideration. And this, of course, would be a perfectly fair use 
of moral influence. But I will say at once that I feel com- 
pelled to conclude that a further form of this same difficulty 
would be fatal to the conception, in the precise mode in which 
it presented itself to its author’s mind. It presupposes, I 
think, that morality is a sort of separate district or province 
of life, in which some selected persons, or eminent pundits, 
are more especially at home. But this suggestion is abhor- 
rent to me. Morality, as I think of it, is a way of living. 
And therefore it is not certain, in the first place, that even the 
simplest decisions or verdicts could be universally valid; for 
duties vary with the conditions of individual lives. It is cer- 
tain, in the second place, that no really difficult cases could 
be embodied in such decisions; for every conflict of duties is 
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a unique question of the shape and growth of a particular in- 
dividual life, and no collection of thinkers can put themselves 
in the place of one man, much less of every man, so as to tell 
him, “ Thus and thus your life must be shaped.” All attempts 
at general guidance of this kind are and remain platitudes. 
The great satirist Rabelais knew this when he depicted a man 
asking advice whether or no he should marry. At the end 
of every sentence in which he states his case, as his wishes 
vary and the color of his statement varies with them, his in- 
terlocutor’s advice alternates between, “ Well, then, marry,” 
and, “ Well, then, don’t marry!” through several closely-printed 
pages. Most of us, I think, who have asked or who have 
given specific advice, will recognize the portraiture. 

But do I say, therefore, that there is nothing in the concep- 
tion upon which I am commenting? No; I think there is 
something in it. When such suggestions are made to one, I 
think one ought always to look round and ask one’s self, 
“Now, is there anything which has been actually done to 
which this idea should direct one’s attention, and what condi- 
tions of possibility do the actual facts suggest?” And if we 
hold tight to the truth that morality is a way of living, and 
that important questions of the way of living are important 
questions of morality, then we find that international confer- 
ences do take place on grave moral matters with valuable re- 
sults. International arbitration, international copyright, the 
labor and short-hour question, the suppression of the slave 
trade, primary education, poor-law, and charitable administra- 
tion,—in all these provinces, and many more, the experts of 
different nations have held intercourse, and have done much 
to arrive at reciprocal enlightenment and a common ground 
of action. 

Now, what are the conditions of these useful and effectual 
deliberations? Clearly, I think, in the first place, a special 
tribunal or conference for each kind of questions; and, sec- 
ondly, as the essential reason for this condition, a previous 
habituation of the assessors, by work on common lines, or by 
the pressure of a common and definite necessity, in entering 
into one another’s lives. 
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It is not, then, that the members of the conference are to be 
regarded as moral pundits, and that others come to them for 
the resolution of specifically moral cases; it is, rather, that 
one man or woman is toiling, say at infant schools, in London, 
and others at Naples, and in Berlin, and in New York or Chi- 
cago, and all these can come together consciously to good 
purpose, because, in the bonds of a common work, their lives 
were already united. Let me take one homely example. Ask 
your chorus of pundits, “Is it moral to break down the re- 
sponsibility of the parent for the sake of a direct good to the 
child?” I cannot predict the answer of such a chorus, but 
one thing I can say with absolute certainty: it must begin 
with an 7f “If the good to the child is genuine, does not 
undo itself, can only be got by the sacrifice of parental re- 
sponsibility, and so on, then ” What on earth can such 
a reply tell any reasonable creature that he did not know 
before ? 

But now let us suppose that we have a conference of man- 
agers of schools, together with experienced poor-law or chari- 
table administrators. Let us take the history of family after 
family, analyze it, observe the effect of free dinners and of 
self-supporting paid dinners, both on the family and on the 
neighborhood, and then let us—do what? Pass a resolution 
on the matter? Yes, if we like; but, chiefly, let us go back 
to our work and shape it as best we can, not necessarily in 
the same mould all over the world, but in the light and in 
the strength of the vital moral experience which, by others’ 
help, we have now made our own. 

I think that this condition of a definite common work or 
common necessity, shared by those who are to decide, and 
relevant to the question to be decided, gives us the type and 
limit of what is useful in moral decisions by experts, and of 
the persons to whom alone such a decision can be of value,— 
namely, those who share the common experience in question. 

(2) On the other hand, a question has been raised, how far 
abstract philosophical matter should enter into the communi- 
cation of moral ideas. All that I have to say to-night is in 
answer to this question in its most general sense, but in a more 
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specific sense I will try to give it an immediate reply. It is 
taken to mean, I think, “ Are we to go into problems, say, 
about the nature and existence of the Deity, or about the 
place of consciousness in reality,—theological or metaphysi- 
cal ideas,—with a view to demonstrating something that may 
make in favor of morality ?” No; asa rule, I think not. We 
must not suppose that the foundation of everything is some- 
where outside the thing itself; and we must not suppose that 
the supports of any moral theory are the supports of morality. 
Unquestionably, moral philosophy involves a good deal of 
metaphysics and psychology. But it is possible to present 
a reasonable view of moral facts without explaining all the 
metaphysical ideas that such a view may ultimately be found 
to imply. I may compare the relation of intelligent morality 
to abstract philosophical doctrines with the relation of the 
species and genera of plants, as naturally classified, to the 
most universal laws revealed by physiological research. The 
two subjects are intimately connected, and you cannot explain 
how the plants came to be what they are without having pro- 
found and ultimate physiological facts, which, at the present 
moment, no one can be said to know. But this does not make 
you doubt that a fuchsia is a fuchsia, and is cognate with a 
willow-herb, or that wheat is a grass which has become by cul- 
tivation one great basis of human life. And so with morality. 
It is undoubtedly interesting, and may be instructive, to pursue 
by analysis those implied truths or general facts which lie be- 
hind the existence of man as a moral being. Buta reasonable 
view—a right arrangement according to affinity and value—of 
the facts of human life can be presented without metaphysical 
formule, though zo/, in my judgment, without the analysis of 
human society, of the chief interests of life, and of the temper 
known as ethical faith. For these are not outside morality, 
but are its constituent elements. 

(3) If we do not call cecumenical councils of morals, if we 
do not discuss theological or metaphysical problems, ought 
we, however, in our teaching, to advocate ethical ideas in the 
sense of abstract ideas about morality, such as the principle 
of “justice,” which we hear of a good deal to-day, or the 
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“ethical principle of economics,” which finds its way at times 
into ethical programmes ? 

As a help to considering this question, let us think for 
a moment about the distinction between a science and an 
art. 

A science has knowledge for its purpose. The subject- 
matter of a science is single, coherent, and shaped by an inevi- 
table logical growth. An art has practice for its purpose ; the 
matter with which it deals is many-sided, and falls in the 
province not of one, but of many sciences, from each of which 
the art borrows, without any rule beyond practical necessity, 
such information as may throw light on the particular cases 
submitted to it. 

An art deals always with particular given cases. A science 
cannot deal with a particular given case as given; it demands, 
like a superior court, that the case should be stated, and 
answered hypothetically, assuming the truth of this general or 
hypothetical statement. Therefore you can no more go straight 
from ethical science to social or economical practice than you 
can from physiological science to medical practice. We all 
saw, but the other day, how ludicrous in the eyes of an illus- 
trious physiologist appeared the notion entertained by an ab- 
stract thinker that medicine was the deductive application of 
physiology. 

There may be, or might be, an ethical art related to ethical 
science as medicine to physiology. The art of the catholic 
direction of consciences was intended for an art of this kind; 
and in a lesser degree it is one, no doubt, which in going 
through life we all exercise, well or badly. What in such an 
art we especially need is experience of life and insight into 
the particular case before us. “I wish,” a friend may say, “to 
provide allotments, at my private expense, for the laborers of 
my native country; is not this well?” ‘“ How good of you; 
how altruistic,” the ethical scientist must reply, if he is fool 
enough to judge from the case as laidbeforehim. But it may 
be that the ethical man of art, who knows a thing or two, 
might rather feel impelled to close one eyelid, and to ask, 
“ Were they not saying something about your standing for the 
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county next year?” A timely question of this kind is about 
the best that ethical art will do for us. 

But, to be serious, I do feel obliged to speak strongly upon 
the direct application to life of abstract formule. When I 
hear of its being a question of “‘ justice,” how much a man 
should be paid er hour, or how the land of the country should 
be held, I feel a positive sense of horror. I 4nxow that nothing 
can,result from such a point of view, except that any forth- 
coming prejudice or superstition is withdrawn from reasonable 
criticism and embodied in a fanatical creed. The superior 
morality of a form of land-tenure or of a special economic ar- 
rangement seems to me a superstition which precisely takes 
rank with that of the divine institution of private property. I 
have seen somewhere, in these discussions, the phrase “ ab- 
stract justice.’ If ethics has a word to say on the subject, it 
is that abstract justice is a very well-chosen formula to ex- 
press what is necessarily unjust. Justice is a concrete, the 
condition produced by a reasonable organization of society. 
Plato ought surely to have taught the world thus much in two 
thousand years. 

Speaking generally, then, I am strongly of opinion that to 
compare ideas about morality with moral ideas is a very 
dangerous thing. I would never, for example, tell people that 
there is a standard which they ought to follow, and a sanction 
which they ought to value. As a general rule, perplexities of 
conscience are avoided by living out one’s own life and at- 
tempting always rather to enlarge one’s point of view organi- 
cally than to vary it capriciously. 

Thus, taking ethical ideas to mean ideas about morality, 
and moral ideas to be leading ideas in life, I should direct my- 
self to communicating, as a rule, moral ideas, and not ideas 
about morality. 

I am very well aware that in an intellectual age this dis- 
tinction is not absolute, but the nature of science makes it 
certain that the distinction will always exist. 

The idea, for example, that it is especially desirable to feel 
good, or to feel bad, is an idea about morality; the idea of a 
particular good thing to be done is a morai idea. Any formula 
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of justice, such as equality or merit or need, is, standing by 
itself, an idea about morality; the conception of some defi- 
nitely possible good life is a moral idea. The idea that self- 
sacrifice is virtuous is an idea about morality ; that conception 
of his particular task for which a man will “scorn delights 
and live laborious days” is a moral idea. The idea that the 
will is free when the man is good is an idea about morality ; 
but the will can only be liberated by the apprehension of 
particular moral ideas. 

Ideas about morality, then, are the abstract or scientific 
renderings of moral ideas. They have value both as an ele- 
ment of the great fabric of knowledge, which is one of man’s 
characteristic achievements, and as a clue which may help us 
in framing a distinct and organized conception of our moral 
environment. But we do not adequately realize that the clue 
is not the organized conception, and may even be a hinderance 
to it. The way of methodic science is a long way, and its 
half-way houses are unsatisfactory. Many and many a soul 
has died of spiritual hunger in the midst of spiritual plenty, 
because these aids to vision prevented him from using his 
eyes. The result of all science and philosophy is to see things 
as they are, and he has done himself a very evil turn who has 


gone up into the abstract world and has not come down again. 
“I suppose you mean the great philosophers,” it will be said. 
Oh, no, I do not; they know their way in both worlds safe 
enough. I mean the small philosophers, such as we are our- 


selves, when, in our very aspiration after the general form, we 
lose our hold of the particular substance. I do feel that in 
the ethical movement we are not free from this risk, which 
has been the pit-fall of what is commonly known as Christian 
philanthropy. To the general aspiration, “1 want to do 
good,” the first answer is, “ Then live out your own life thor- 
oughly and intelligently.” It is right in one’s leisure time, or 
if one has no peremptory private duties, to find a sphere for 
work such as ours in guilds and schools and lecturing. But 
I most earnestly believe that the fault of the present time is, 
on the whole, distraction, and that one great cause of this dis- 
traction is the notion of a general duty to do good, or some- 
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thing other than and apart from doing one’s work well and 
intelligently. Now, do we not think, if we are honest with 
ourselves, that in reforming or preaching or volunteer teach- 
ing, or making schemes for moral crusades, we are doing 
something of a higher class than is done by those hard-worked 
ordinary persons who teach for money in schools and colleges, 
or organize or practise industry, or write books and news- 
papers? Well,I say no; it is they, and those of us who work 
like them, who carry the world on their shoulders, and the 
moral atmosphere of whose endeavors is the true medium of the 
communication of moral ideas. And if, in talking about doing 
good, we divert our forces or our insight from our own work, 
and allow this to have the sin of haste and imperfections, which 
by universal consent characterize the work of to-day, then I 
say that our ideas about morality have become an absolute 


hinderance to our apprehension of mora/ ideas. I will not 
labor this point longer, although every year I feel it more and 
more strongly. I will sum it up simply in a question. Are 
we quite sure that we give due ethical importance to thorough- 


ness and intelligence, which involve finish and organization 
of ordinary work, when it appears careless or even contempt- 
uous of the stock-phrases of morality? Do we quite realize, 
for example, how, for all educated persons in the world, the 
idea of duty must have been deepened by that most cynical 
but splendidly laborious of historical writings,—Gibbon’s 
“ Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire ?” 

Is there any way, then, by which moral ideas, as distinct 
from ideas about morality, can be directly communicated ? 

How can zdeas be directly communicated at all? We often 
think communication much easier than it is. I take an ex- 
ample which is a very extreme and a very striking one. 
Money, in the shape of actual coin, is readily transferable. 
We are therefore apt to think that those things, for the sake 
of which we devise money, are transferable no less readily. 

This gives rise to what experts call the carcase theory of 
benevolence. There, we think, is the mass of well-being; you 
have only to cut a piece off and give it to the first comer, and 
it will be well with him. Not at all; you can do nothing 
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whatever of the kind. In giving him money you are applying 
an external stimulus to his life. How that life will react to 
the stimulus depends upon itself. Practically, it may be said, 
you cannot transfer even money,—that is to say, you cannot 
certainly transfer the normal and ordinary benefits which we 


associate with the possession of money. 

And if it is hard to transfer money, what must it be to com- 
municate ideas? Not to discourage us, but to elevate our no- 
tions of our task, I want to be allowed to say freely what I 
feel about this. 

What is an idea? An image, like a photovraph, that you 
can take out of a box when you hear its name? No,I do 
not think it is at all like that. An idea is a complex but defi- 
nite habit and effort of thinking ; to apprehend an idea requires, 
in varying measure, courage, strength, practice, skill, and, above 
all, patience. If we sometimes compared the task of commu- 
nicating ideas with such tasks as teaching a man to skate, or 
to runa mile in four minutes and a half, or to sketch from 
nature, we should be saved from some at least of our errors. 
The reason why / cannot use the differential calculus is, on the 
whole, the same as the reason for which I cannot play the 
violin. Both of these activities require skilled and sustained 
effort of a kind which I have never learned to make, and which 
now, probably, I could not learn to make. Luckily, not all ideas 
are as hard to grasp as the calculus, and not all efforts need, 
like the musician’s employment, a very special bodily endow- 
ment. But all ideas whatever present difficulties of apprehen- 
sion such as are presented by these. An idea is a portion of 
_ life, and you must not hold it cheaper. The carcase theory of 
knowledge—the theory that ideas are stowed away ina sort of 
bank and it is stingy not to distribute them—is as common 
and as fatal as the carcase theory of well-being. 

And, then, a “ mora/ idea!”—that is, a set of familiar facts 
thoroughly grasped and realized in a point of view which 
makes them a leading interest in life——that zs a hard thing to 
communicate. Contagion, I said, is always communicating 
moral ideas; and contagion, perhaps, after all said and done, 
remains the only certain way. 
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Aristotle says somewhere, in one of those crushing sentences 
that make one doubt whether it was worth while to live after 
that great man, “ It is one thing to repeat the formulz of knowl- 
edge, and quite another thing to possess the knowledge.” I 
think we sometimes suppose that moral ideas have been com- 
municated to us when they have not. I am not a revivalist 
preacher ; but the test question, to ascertain whether we have 
or have not apprehended moral ideas, is pretty much the same 
that such a preacher would ask his congregation if he wanted 
to know how their souls were getting on. What can one do 
now that one could not do before? Does one enjoy better 
books? Does one care more for true things or for beautiful 
things? Has one a deeper hold of one’s civic or neighborly 
duties, of one’s family or parental responsibility, of one’s hu- 
manity as embodied in one’s daily work? If no change of 
this kind has taken place, then one may have been much in- 
terested or excited, and may have participated in a certain ethi- 
cal dissipation, but one has not apprehended any moral ideas. 
“ Active impressions,” said Bishop Butler, “ by being repeated, 
become stronger ; passive impressions, by being repeated, be- 
come weaker.” The terms seem incorrect; but the sentence 
expresses a fact. 

However, we do not want discouragement, but encourage- 
ment; so reminding ourselves, in another Greek saying, that 
“great things are hard,” we will approach the problem itself 
with the help of a comparison or two. 

I spoke of a difficult mathematical idea, that of the differen- 
tial calculus. None of us here, if we have not been trained in 
the subject, found it at all easy, or worth our while in later life, 
to apprehend that idea in a workman-like way. Nor, again, 
should we for the most part be justified in devoting the time 
and labor which would be needed to make us thoroughly ex- 
pert political economists or thoroughly competent biologists. 
The ideas of mathematics, of political economy, and of biology 
must, therefore, as systematic and complete ideas in these sci- 
ences, remain, as a rule, beyond our reach. But if we ask 
whether mathematical or economical or biological conceptions 
are wholly without meaning for us, and without influence on 
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our lives, why that, I think, we should deny. Helmholz, Clif- 
ford, Mill, Jevons, and Darwin have very deeply influenced 
the intellectual life of our age, and half directly and half indi- 
rectly of all of us here. We have learned from them proba- 
bly not so much as we think, but certainly something. They, 
or others following them, have applied their great ideas to the 
organization of experiences which come home to us, and to the 
definition of relations which lie within our ken. Some one, per- 
haps, has even demonstrated to us some simple physical rela- 
tions of sound, or some contrivances tending to self-preservation 
in a plant, or the statement and refutation of the antiquated 
wage-fund theory. And, besides this, all our experience in 
daily life is unconsciously organized or crystallized in new 
shapes, embodying and revealing the new points of view as 
they gradually permeated life. 

We may thus form some guess, I think, what sort of thing 
to aim at and to expect in the communication of moral ideas. 

I must interrupt myself here to recall what I said about 
contagion. The talker is, I think, very much more likely to 
get moral ideas from the busy men he talks to than they are 
to get them from him. But we agreed to assume, this even- 
ing, that there is to be talking, and the only question is how 
it may be made most useful. And we must remember that 
the talker or teacher may be of use, if only by interpreting 
back to his hearers those very moral ideas which he has gained 
from them. Moreover, it will be seen, from what I am going 
to say, that the most useful teacher for our purpose is not so 
much a man of abstract theory as a man of reasonable expe- 
rience. Theory also, of course, is one work among others. 

Now, in throwing out suggestions about our function in the 
way under discussion, I want to put before us what in one 
sense, though not in all, is the hardest case. Let us assume, 
as it was suggested to me by some remarks of Dr. Coit’s that 
I should assume, that our audience consisted less than it does 
of reflective and leisured people, and more of men and women 
whose lives permit but little book-learning and are hard 
throughout and liable to extreme hardship. Have we, it was 
asked of me, anything to say to these? Is not the Statement 
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of the Society to which I belong (Report, p. 1), “ The good 
life has a claim upon us in virtue of its supreme worthiness, 
and this claim is the highest it can have,” easier to people who 
have from time to time a spare afternoon and a spare shilling, 
which in modern London means a good deal of enjoyment, 
than it is to those who never attain this combination of re- 
sources? And is it not still harder, if they have at times to 
see in those dearest to them, an artificial want and suffering 
in excess of the ordinary ills of life which we all have to en- 
dure as we may? Have we, in short, a message for the many 
as well as for the few? I might be interrupted with the out- 
cry, “ These things ought not to be borne, and you should 
not persuade people to bear them.” To this I answer with 
an old Scotch proverb: “ He that ‘holes, overcomes.” (‘‘ He 
that endures, overcomes.”) The spirit that endures, as a man 
and not as a slave, is the spirit that conquers. While the 
world lasts, patience will be the foundation of courage. 

Well, then, we are not going to tell them about a pleasant 
future life, nor about a special interposition that will help the 
good in distress. Our experience is quite different from that 
of King David, who had never seen the righteous forsaken 
nor his seed begging their bread. Yet candor compels me 
here to blunt my rhetoric by saying that genuine righteous- 
ness, on the whole, does not ted to beggary. 

Is an ethical maxim, that worthy life is sufficient for itself, 
real and helpful for the many? Would you go into the cot- 
tage of the poor family, whose father and breadwinner had just 
been killed by an accident, and read to them out of our pro- 
gramme that “the good life has a claim upon us,” etc. ? or, if 
a man in the thirteenth week of a strike came in here to listen 
to us, would you expect him to be much edified ? 

Let us try to look at this matter neither cynically nor senti- 
mentally, but with the truth of both these moods, and of our 
own stand-point. We are not to forget that “ fine words butter 
no parsnips,” while we are also to remember that in trouble, 
as in humble station, “a man’s a man for a’ that.” I mean 
that he has in him something strong and sympathetic, which 
dies hard even under crushing misfortune. 
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Should we then begin reading No.1 of our statement of 
principles to any one in hardship or in distress? I suppose 
not. I imagine that our own principles would forbid it. Mo- 
rality is life, and you cannot plant a strange life in a man by 
force, and all ina moment. As Plato tells us, you must make 
it grow from within. 

First, then, just because our method is true and not false, 
it is slow, and ought to be begun in time. Everything is cu- 
rable, O. W. Holmes has said, if you call the doctor soon 
enough; but “soon enough,” he continues, might be two 
hundred years before the patient’s birth; and people seldom 
fetch the doctor so soon as that. I admit that it is harder for 
us to pacify the ‘‘first strong burst of anguish,” in a mind 
wholly new to our ideas, than it is for one who has at com- 
mand the wonted anodyne. We look to moral prevention 
rather than to moral cure, and to moral.cure rather than to 
moral anesthesia. 

But, secondly, as I have tried to urge throughout, our work 
is based upon our principles, but does not consist in giving 
our principles as pills. What is our most general principle ? 
I suppose, from our statement, it is the sufficiency of human- 
ity. What is our duty, then, to the suffering, the ignorant, 
the unleisured? Why, I suppose, to enter into their lives 
and to make their own humanity appeal to them. Even 
respect and natural human courtesy do something; conta- 
gion, I repeat, is the real thing. Honest and intelligent 
sympathy does more, and does so much that I almost retract, 
as regards our most gifted workers, what I admitted above. 
I am acquainted, I think, with persons of our opinion, who, 
never for a moment tampering with the truth, would be as 
much valued in any sick-room, or in face of any calamity, as 
the best-provided minister of soothing illusions. A sensible 
person, if sympathetic, is always a rock to lean upon. At 
least, that is my experience. 

Thirdly, much of the accustomed form of consolation is 
even now quite unreal. The ministers of religion are gener- 
ally good men; and it is largely the good man’s unconscious 
humanity, and not the form of its expression, often wholly 
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unintelligible, which comforts and strengthens. I note one 
further point: his official position makes him the representa- 
tive of the general sympathy. A strong consciousness of sol- 
idarity is needed to compensate for this feeling. For most of 
the poorer class in our town, however, the accustomed form 
of consolation is already known to be valueless. 

But passing from these most extreme cases, which always 
demand some special qualities in those who deal with them, 
and in which the sufferer is destitute of the reasonable habits 
of mind which give solid human strength, let us think of the 
more general question, “What message have we for the work- 
ing man or woman ?” 

The general form of the answer must be that which we 
have given above; our message, as we deliver it, cannot be 
the zdea about morality, and which is expressed by saying that 
humanity is sufficient for itself; it must be rather those moral 
ideas by which, in the various ranks and phases of life, human- 
ity is made to feel and to be in very truth sufficient for itself. 

I once asked a great philosophical teacher, ‘“ Am I not right, 
sir, in thinking that you are influenced by the categories of 
Hegel ?” “ Yes,” he replied, “they are very useful things; but 
one need not tell everybody that one uses them.” He was 
not thinking of any concealment, of course, but merely of not 
puzzling people with abstractions. And so, even if you use 
ideas about morality, you need not show them except to such 
people as may be interested to see them. What must be 
communicated is a point of view worked out in life; and in 
some particular form of life which those whom you wish to 
help will recognize as their own. Take as an example the 
modern ethical doctrine of the freedom of the will, which I 
may state broadly in the abstract form, “ A man is free when 
he has found himself in his moral environment.” To make 
men and women realize this cardinal condition of their hu- 
manity, you must not talk about z¢, but you must talk about 
the facts in which it has its truth for them. I should think that, 
if, as I hope, the parents of some of the little children in our In- 
fant School come next week to see what goes on there, they 
would receive some elements of the organized view of life cor- 
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they would see, and perhaps be told, in simple language, by 
ladies to whom this education is a heart-felt reality, how the 
child is being helped to grow and act, and in growing and 
acting, to be spontaneous and yet orderly. Even marching 
to music is, in its degree, and for young children, an object- 
lesson in moral freedom. It is finding satisfaction in doing a 
thing rightly, finding yourself in the order of the world. I 
know very well that people do not take in these ideas all at 
once. Rome was not built in a day. But let them once be 
interested, and they will soon catch hold of the free and happy 
humanity that is brought out in their children. And of course 
the whole of life can be treated in such a way as this, and, 
moreover, its range can, though most gradually, be extended. 

But, above all things, the knowledge and experience must 
be real and vital. You must not take it into your head to 
illustrate free will, and get up the subject of infant schools to 
do it with. That is scamped work, and must produce a bad 
moral impression. You must have really entered into the 
faith of the sufficiency of humanity, in that particular form in 
which you were to treat of it. And then, gradually, the or- 
ganized life which forms your moral ideas will grow up in the 
minds of those with whom you are in contact; and then, 
“though he fall he shall not be utterly cast down.” For they 
will have laid hold on reality, on the true value of life. 

The fatal home-sickness of the Swiss or the Scotch High- 
lander, touching and romantic as it may be, is ascribed, not 
without justice, to the simple singleness of his hold on reality. 
The single root is cut, and the tree withers. A man’s power 
of endurance is measured by the depth and fulness of his life, 
and it is the communication of such a fulness in the shape 
of moral ideas—that is, of intelligent interests—which con- 


responding to this “idea about morality.” That is to say, 


stitutes, I suppose, our message to the poor. 
Need the ethical teacher himself have reflective ideas about 


morality ? My own conviction would lead me to answer in 
the negative. Thorough moral ideas, in some department of 
life, are the indispensable condition. Truth agrees with 
truth, and a reasonable man, with sound experience in im- 
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portant matters of knowledge or of practice, will be able to 
communicate something of the order and grasp of his own 
moral organization. Any one who has had the good fortune 
to be gradually trained in some complex perception, as, for 
instance, the perception of beauty, by the teaching of other 
minds more gifted than his own has a fair example of the 
process which I understand by the phrase, communication of 
moral ideas. It is not to create new things; it is not to dig 
up hidden things; it is merely to open our eyes and hearts 
that we may see and feel things as they are. It is incredible, 
I think, to the very young or inexperienced, how the pictures 
in a gallery, or the poems in a book, gradually through long 
years, as our point of view becomes truer, are transformed 
from mere paint and canvas, and words and rhymes, into liv- 
ing meanings and spiritual symbols. Just so, and just as 
incredibly to those who think they see already all that com- 
mon life can show, do the simple and familiar facts of life 
change their perspective and their grouping and their value, 
and become instinct with significance, and grapple us with an 
ever-new reality. 

For my own part, then, I feel no hesitation whatever about 
the question that was put to me. What may become in the 
future of any particular society I do not know. But that 
moral ideas are the essence of humanity, and can be awakened 
to consciousness z#—this is a better phrase than communicated 
to—all in whom humanity is still alive, I entertain no shade 
nor shadow of a doubt. Nor do I doubt that the condition of 
success is to envisage life in its fulness, without sacrificing its 
organization, or so that to all sorts and conditions of men 
their own humanity, which alone can do them good, may be 
interpreted. From the nature of this work it is plain that 
mankind cannot, as one used to think, be saved by one man 
nor by one society. All that we can do is to take the portion 
of work or of teaching that lies within our individual range 
and try to make it thorough and reasonable. Patience and 
thoroughness are, I think, the chief watchwords in the com- 
munication of moral ideas. Failure generally means in- 
dolence or superficiality or narrowness. 
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What we are to do, I take it, is, in the first place, to live our 
own lives out solidly and rationally, and in the second place, 
to frame such utterances and such teaching as naturally arise 
from reasonable and energetic minds thoroughly versed in the 
various relations of humanity. And so living and so teach- 
ing, whether in or out of an Ethical Society, we shall be com- 
municating moral ideas in their true form as growing germs 
of life. And although I am no advocate for quasi-religious 
proselytism, or for the multiplication of new societies, yet I 
see clearly that in the interval now before us, until a free 
humanism shall become the spirit of the civilized world, it 
may be well for men and women to band themselves together 
in holding up the banner of such a humanism for the help and 
encouragement of the isolated. And undoubtedly in so doing 
it may fall to their lot, by plain sense and true-heartedness, 
both of word and deed, to bring reasonable activity and 
reasonable faith within the reach of courageous spirits strug- 
gling in solitude. This is a meaning which might be found 
in those splendid verses that draw the moral of Goethe's 
Faust, putting into the song of the angels in paradise some- 
thing more appropriate to plain men and women on earth: 


‘* We rescue from the evil one 
This spirit high and brave; 
Who still aspires, and labors on, 
Him we have power to save.” 


There is no magic in the matter, you see; every soul must 
save itself; but between it and others there is no unfathom- 
able gulf; and life, like everything else, can be communicated. 
We have to see to it that the life which we are communicating 
is solid and sound. Half-culture, half-insight, half-devotion, 
half-conviction are the insidious enemies of our work. The 
spirit in which moral ideas have their being, and by which 
alone they can be communicated, is expressed in the familiar 
motto of the “strong, much-toiling sage,” whose name I have 


just mentioned. 
** And I vowed it, then and there, 
Vowed all halfness to forswear, 
In the whole, the good, the fair, 
Absolutely living.” 
BERNARD BOSANQUET. 
VoL. I.—No. I 7 
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DR. ABBOT’S “WAY OUT OF AGNOSTICISM.” * 


I. 


In the brief compass of a little more than eighty pages of 
text, and after a few pages of well-written introduction, Dr. 
Abbot has here attempted “to show that, in order to refute 
agnosticism and establish enlightened theism, nothing is now 
necessary but to philosophize that very scientific method 
which agnosticism barbarously misunderstands and misuses.” 
Readers of the same writer’s well-known “ Scientific Theism” 
will find in the present volume a fashion of argument with 
which they are already in general acquainted. They will 
admire, meanwhile, the courage by virtue of which the au- 
thor chooses to meet his adversaries, armed not with the 
numerous pages in which philosophers usually love to array 
themselves, but, as it were, with so few pages that they might 
almost seem by comparison, like David’s five smooth stones 
from a brook. In an age of many words, students who are 
not without wordy sins on their consciences must therefore 
indeed envy Dr. Abbot his light equipment and his courageous 
willingness to enter upon so serious a task with so little ex- 
ternal assistance. There is one kind of external assistance 
which our author, to be sure, does not disdain ; his text fairly 
bristles with italics and small capitals, a device which possibly 
serves to set off what the author is pleased to consider the 
extremely “ modern” character of his work, through the con- 
trast with so antiquated and unfortunate a typography. 

If we leave the manner of the book for the time and pass to 
the matter, we shall find, first of all, as a noteworthy feature, 
the author’s sense of his personal originality as to method, 
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In so far as the result isa 


monistic theism, Dr. Abbot, of course, can be under no illu- 
sions as to the widely-spread agreement among many ancient 
and modern thinkers concerning the substantial truth of this 
In so far, however, as the statement of this doctrine 
involves technical formulas of a philosophical sort, Dr. Abbot 


doctrine. 


is confident of the newness of many of his propositions; and, 


with more courage than sense of humor, he is even pleased to 
name what he thinks to be his philosophical discovery con- 
cerning “ Universals,” the ‘“ American Theory of Universals,” 


as opposed to the “Greek” theory, which he finds 
“German” theory, to which he attributes 


developed, 
a “malign 
Aristotle’s. 


” and the 


un- 


influence.” The “Greek” theory is essentially 
By the “ German” theory is meant conceptualism. 


As to Dr. Abbot’s originality, we receive also yet other and 


numerous assurances. 


“ By a wholly new line of reasoning,” 


drawn from the sources of “ science and philosophy,” the work 


of this book is to be accomplished. So the opening “ Note” 
And, again: “ The first great task of philosophy 
is to lay deep and solid foundations for the expansion of hu- 
man knowledge in a bold, new, and true theory of universals. 
For so-called modern philosophy rests complacently in a 
theory of universals which is thoroughly medizval or anti- 
quated” (p. 12). At the conclusion of the book we learn that 
we have been shown “the way out of agnosticism into the 


informs us. 


sunlight of the predestined Philosophy of Science.” 


This 


“way,” it is plain, might, according to its author’s view, be 
called with some propriety the “ American” way; and, in sum, 
Dr. Abbot’s sense of the originality of his philosophical 
thought is such as to seem, in this age when the historical 
continuity of human thought is so constantly in our minds, 


fairly childlike in its confidence and in its simplicity. 


How 


well founded it is, we can only estimate after we have looked 
a little more closely at the doctrine. 


ga 


“The necessary beginning-point of all philosophy, which 


deserves to be called scientific,” is in this volume as in the au- 
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thor’s previous one, the principle, here stated on p. 5, that “ the 
universal results of the special sciences, including the method 
common to them all, are the only possible data of philosophy 
or universal science.” ‘“ Universal Human Knowledge,” how- 
ever, as thus defined, is embodied in “ Universal Literature,” 
in so far as this is a record of the positive results of human 
thought (p. 10). Universal literature depends upon language 
as its means of expression, and language is impossible with- 
out universal terms, in which, “in the last analysis,” all hu- 
man knowledge is “contained” (p. 11). “The results of 
science must be permanently stored in this form, and can 
only be found in this form.” How necessary, then, the com- 
prehension of the nature and objective relations of “ Universal 
Terms.” The true theory of these terms, now, is that they 
express universal meanings or “ Concepts,” and that any one 
of these stands for “the universal what-2s-meant” (p. 13),—z.¢. 
for “the genus.” 

To understand the nature of knowledge, then, we must 
know what is the truth behind this word “genus.” All 
science, Dr. Abbot teaches, presupposes that, in so far as we 
possess verified acquaintance with nature at all, we do know 
real—not abstract or ideal, but actwa/—genera in nature. 
“Nothing is known by itself alone; it is known through its 
kind. The essential constitution of every genus is that of 
many things in one kind, one kind in many things ; the unity 
and multiplicity are known inseparably together. Hence the 
genus is in no sense an abstraction, but the concrete totality 
of many realities in one reality” (p. 14). Hence, again, the 
genus has an “essentially organic constitution ;” and “ science 
itself may be defined as knowledge of the genus, that is, 
knowledge of the universe as the highest kind which includes 
all other kinds.” It is, meanwhile, some genus in the fore- 
going sense which is known through any scientific concept or 
word ; and the word or the concept reveals “ never the inde- 
pendent, isolated, or unrelated thing, nor yet the common 
essence of many unrelated things as a mere abstraction, but 
always the concrete kind of many interrelated things as one 
self-related reality” (p. 18). A fair example of a genus (p. 24) 
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is the “ family” in human society ; for a family in every case is 
“essentially and necessarily composed of several individual 
members” (p. 25), whose relations “in their totality make up 
the family constitution, and are precisely as real as the indi- 
viduals related, inhering in the family as such and as a whole, 
and subsisting neither in any one individual member, nor in 
any outside observer.” “ Nay, more: no individual as such 
can exist except as a member of some family precisely as real 
as himself.’ Meanwhile, “all individuals compose the genus 
family. All families compose the genus society. All societies 
compose the genus mankind. All individuals = all families = 
all societies = all mankind.” Again (p. 26), “in this union 
and interrelation of many in one and one in many, in this im- 
manent relational constitution by which many individuals 
exist and are indissolubly united in one kind, lies the very 
essence of the family,” which thereby exemplifies the genus 
as it is found everywhere in the “ world-order.” Another ex- 
ample of a genus is “ mankind” (p. 40). “ Mankind” may be, 
for the sake of precision, distinguished as a “ concrete univer- 
’ sal kind or genus, including all concrete individuals,” from 
“Man” as the “ Concrete Individual,” and from “ Humanity” 
as the “ Abstract Class Essence,” including only the univer- 
sal nature which is common to all men as a class, and ex- 


; cluding all that is peculiar to each individual. “ Humanity,” 
in this sense,—viz., as “ human nature,’’—is then not the real 
genus, and has no “ independent reality.” “It is real, but only 


as existing in all real men,” while the genus or “kind” is 
as real as the individuals, and in case of mankind “ has its 
generic peculiarities, such as heredity, bisexuality, gregarious- 
ness, and all other attributes which can exist only through 
the social correlation of many individuals in one kind.” Other 
4 examples of the genus are “ book,” “ house,” “tree” (p. 33), 
and the “three categorical types of Real Being,” which the 
author discusses in his closing sections,—viz., “ Machine,” 
“ Organism,” and “ Person.” 

it The genus is therefore, of course, distinct from the indi- 
vidual as such. It is also distinct from the “ abstract class 
essence.” The relations of the three are, however, that (omit- 
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ting Dr. Abbot’s small capitals, in which the words next 
following are printed by him) “the Individual Concrete 
Thing and the Universal Concrete Kind reveal each other 
through the Abstract Class Essence which is common to 
both.” 

I have used Dr. Abbot’s words in stating the foregoing no- 
tions about “ Universals,” because he plainly makes much of 
these forms of expression himself, and has a right to his words 
in so far as they are his own. As to the use to which he puts 
this “new, bold, and true” theory, this ‘‘ American theory of 
Universals,” I have space only for an inadequate suggestion. 
“The Universe,” namely (p. 45), as the “supreme Kind of 
Kinds,” is the “ real genus in itself,” and we learn about ¢hzs 
genus, as a whole, “by studying the constitution of its own 
finite parts. Each known part reveals one character of the 
whole.” “The real essence of the individual thing, and the 
real essence of the universal kind more or less repeat, ex- 
emplify, and manifest each other” (p. 47). Hence we can and 
must judge of the character of the highest genus by virtue of 
an examination of the genera known to us. The principle of 
the reciprocal relation of thing and kind, extended to the uni- 
verse, authorizes us to generalize from actual to possible 
experience. Upon this authorization all science depends; and 
we must be sure that “the essential constitution of the uni- 
verse more or less repeats, reflects, and reveals itself in minia- 
ture in the constitution of the innumerable concrete kinds of 
which it is itself the absolute unity” (p. 44). “‘ Real knowl- 
edge of any of these kinds is, just so far, real knowledge of 
the Universe as the supreme Kind of Kinds.” 

If this suggests the procedure of “ scientific philosophy” in 
general, the detail of the procedtre is more fully suggested 
when we observe that in the universe of science these are, ac- 
cording to Dr. Abbot, the three types of Being: the “ Machine” 
(under which name Dr. Abbot includes all embodiments of 
natural processes gué mechanical), the “ Organism,” and the 
“Person.” These, then, properly studied, will, as subordinate 
genera, reveal or manifest something of the nature of the 
highest genus itself,—z¢., the Universe as Infinite Being. 
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Otherwise the American theory of universals is vain, and we 
are yet in our sins. For while ordinary agnostics, when they 
observe “ machines” or “ organisms” or “ persons,” remain still 
with foolish heart darkened as to the nature of the “ Supreme 
Kind of Kinds,” those who have escaped into the sunlight of 
the predestined philosophy of science know that, as the 
American theory teaches, and as the malign “ German” theory 
does not teach, the higher kind and the lower kind recipro- 
cally “manifest each other,” so that in knowing persons, and 
the rest, we already know something of the universe. But 
still further, a closer examination of the concept of a “ Ma- 
chine,” reveals to Dr. Abbot that a machine without an Or- 
ganism, which constructs the machine “as a causal means to 
some definite organic end of its own,” is an “ abstraction,’ and 
can have no true reality. The reasoning by which Dr. Ab- 
bot reaches this result is, of course, supposed by him to be 
in principle founded upon his doctrine of the reciprocal mani- 
festation of thing and kind and so on the “ American” theory. 
In fact and in detail, however, the argument as stated will ap- 
pear to any reader, who is not altogether in love with Dr. 
Abbot’s formulas, nor yet terrified by the italics and the small 
capitals, as naught but our familiar friend the design argument, 
in forms which were in use some time before the discovery of 
America. By the aid of the science of “anthropology,” to 
which Dr. Abbot, as “ scientific philosopher,” appeals on p. 50, 
he learns that men use axes as tools, and accordingly he gives 
as “anthropological definition” of machine, “a causal means 
between man and some definite human end.” A reference to 
honeycombs, spider-webs, and the like, suggests the further 
: generalization that “the essence of the Real Machine is to 
mediate causally between an Organism and its End,” and one 
4 is thus led to a conception of a machine as a “ material whole 

constructed by an Organism as a causal means to some definite 

organic end of its own” (p. 52),—a concept which, just because 

it “ contains all the essential elements of the physical and 
anthropological concepts, but is more comprehensive than 
either,” thereby shows that the concepts of the Machine and 
the Organism (7.¢., of natural processes as mechanical, and 
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of organic processes as teleological) are “ universally, neces- 
sarily, and inseparably connected.” This monstrous non sequi- 
tur is supplemented by a “ discovery of supreme importance” 
(p. §3),—viz., that “ the constitutions of the Machine and of the 
Organism involve each the other, and therefore are intelligible 
each through the other alone.” The only further suggestion 
of a proof for this discovery is given in the illustrations on 
page 53, which show that, as guns and scythes, and the like, 
are used by men to “extend their organisms,” the “ Real 
Machine is only an Artificial and Separable Organ for Self- 
Extension of the Organism. When not used it is only a 
functionless lump of matter.” 

I am far from discussing here the truth of Dr. Abbot’s con- 
clusions apart from his method of reaching them. I am only 
reporting the nature of his “ way out,” just as a way. On p. 
55 this “ way” leads through an argument, presumably in Dr. 
Abbot’s judgment, “ wholly new” when applied to philosophy, 
although he quotes text-books which have already formulated 
it in special science. This argument assures us that the 
“causal nexus,” in mechanical nature would remain utterly 
mysterious unless we supposed it to be in essence one with 
our own “conscious effort.” This gives us another indication 
of the inextricable linking of the two concepts of “ efficient 
causality and finality.” With the remainder of the discussion, 
which leads Dr. Abbot along well-trodden roads to the mo- 
nistic theism of his closing pages, where (as Julian Schmidt 
once neatly said of certain passages in Fichte) Er zn’s Erbauliche 
uebergeht, I will not just here deal, except by way of remark- 
ing that the capitals and the italics become none the less 
numerous as the topics under consideration become more 
exalted. 

ITI. 

It is due to Dr. Abbot’s position and past services as a 
writer and a leader of liberal investigation, in this country, to 
give at least as full an account as the foregoing of his latest 
work, and I should be glad if I had time for fuller quotations. 
It is due also to the extravagant pretentions which he fre- 
quently makes of late as to the originality and profundity of 
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his still unpublished system of philosophy, to give the reader 
some hint of what so far appears to be the nature of our 
author’s contributions to philosophical reflection. But now, 
as to the estimate of the book, I must, however, insist that 
no amount of agreement with Dr. Abbot’s monistic and es- 
sentially idealistic conclusion—no such agreement, I repeat, as 
I myself feel with this outcome, and no sympathy, such as we 
shall all sincerely feel, with his desire to serve our careworn 
and dovbting age—can blind or ought to blind any intelligent 
reader to the essentially vicious and injurious nature of Dr. 
Abbot’s fashion of argument. Of novelty, good or bad, the 
book contains, indeed, despite its vast pretensions, hardly a 
sign. The agnostic, meanwhile, who should actually be led 
“out” by Dr. Abbot, would be of necessity a person of so 
unreflective a mind, so ignorant of the history of thought, so 
badly afraid of italics, so little grounded in his agnosticism, 
that, whatever humanity might dictate as to the value of any 
pious effort to benefit his soul, there may be grave doubts 
whether his philosophically self-critical powers were worth the 
trouble of saving. And I say this not because I have the 
least desire to be disrespectful to Dr. Abbot, whose sincerity 
and earnestness are througout admirable, but because the 
book, as it stands, forces such a judgment upon one, and that 
for the following simple reasons: , 

For the first, it is useless for any thinker in our day to un- 
dertake to philosophize, without both the time and the cool- 
ness of judgment needed to form some clear consciousness 
as to his own historical relations ; and Dr. Abbot is hopelessly 
unhistorical in his consciousness. His “ American Theory of 
Universals” is so far from being either his own or a product of 
America that in this book he continually has to use, in ex- 
pounding it, one of the most characteristic and familiar of 
Hegel’s technical terms, namely, “ concrete,” in that sense to 
which it is applied to the objective and universal “genus” 
itself. Dr. Abbot’s appropriation of Hegel’s peculiar termi- 
nology comes ill indeed from one who talks of the “ malign in- 
fluence” of the “German” theory of universals, and who 
interprets this theory as teaching that, in case of his own 
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illustration of the “ family,” “the observer and the family are 
one, and the observer is that one.” As applied to Hegel’s 
theory of universals, which is certainly not to be called pre- 
cisely an “ American” theory, Dr. Abbot's description of the 
consequences of the “ German” theory would be an intolerable 
slander. And this I say not to defend Hegel, for whose 
elaborate theory of universals I hold in no wise a brief, but 
simply in the cause of literary property-rights. When we 
plough with another man’s heifer, however unconscious we are 
of our appropriation, however sincerely we seem to remember 
that we alone raised her from her earliest calfhood, it is yet in 
vain, after all, that we put our brand on her, or call her 
“ American.” Hegel himself never made any secret of his 
own historical dependence, but at all events it was Hegel who, 
as the outcome of his study of the history of thought, said, 
in speaking of the relation of the universal and the individ- 
ual, “ Der Begriff (substantially one with Dr. Abbot’s genus 
in so far as the latter is “one kind in many things and many 
things in one kind”) ist das schlechthin Koncrete.” And 
Hegel’s Begriff, I repeat, is not Dr. Abbot’s merely subjective 
“concept,” which the “ German theory” shall put wholly “ in 
the observer.” On the contrary, as § 167 of the “ Encyclopadie”’ 
has it, “To say that a judgment shall be merely subjective in 
sense, as if / attributed a predicate to a subject, contradicts 
the very form of expression of the judgment, which is ob- 
jective: ‘The rose zs red,’ ‘Gold zs a metal.’ Jt 2s not I who 
merely attribute something to them.” Nor is this a chance word 
of Hegel’s. His whole system depends on the assertion that 
there is an objective Begriff, a universal kind, manifested in 
the individuals, and at the same time, as universal a truth, 
as real, as they are, and making the individuals possible. 
For this reason—viz., decause of this objectivity and reality of 
the Legriff—Hegel calls it “ concrete,” makes it organic, pre- 
cisely as Dr. Abbot does, so far, at least, as concerns this 
initial definition, and then tries to demonstrate, in his own 
fashion, that this concrete and objective universal is a person. 
Now Hegel’s whole theory may be false; but what is certain 
is that Dr. Abbot, who has all his life been working in an 
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atmosphere where Hegelian ideas were more or less infec- 
tious, has derived his whole theory of universals, so far as he 
has yet revealed it with any coherency, from Hegelian sources, 
and even now cannot suggest any better terminology than 
Hegel’s for an important portion of the doctrine. Yet in the 
volume before us we find all this pretentious speech of an 
“ American” theory, and discover our author wholly unaware 
that he is sinning against the most obvious demands of liter- 
ary property-rights. 

Discussions about priority are indeed often of peculiar use- 
lessness in philosophy, just because of our inevitable bondage 
to the history of thought, and to the common notions of our 
age. I should therefore owe the reader a hearty apology for 
the suggestion of the present discussion, were it not for the 
light that it throws upon Dr. Abbot’s whole method of work. 
If we are unable to discover, after the most sincere and pious 
scrutiny, our own most obvious debts, is it not a little hopeless 
for us to undertake to straighten the world’s accounts, and to 
lead all the agnostics of our generation out of their reflective 
embarrassments ? 

If the book is thus based upon an historical misjudgment, 
the main doctrines, regarded as Dr. Abbot’s, are, in the second 
place, not a little confused in statement. So far, I have said, 
as Dr. Abbot actually defines his genus, his “ concrete kind 
of many interrelated things as one self-related reality,” his 
genus is nothing but Hegel's odjecktiver Begriff. Meanwhile, 
however, Dr. Abbot, as “scientific philosopher,’ disdains to 
give any argument for this doctrine of the genus but the bare 
Versicherung, as Hegel would have said, that so ? zs, since so 
science assumes. Beyond this assurance here, as in his previous 
book, Dr. Abbot, who has an especially keen hatred for scep- 
tically critical reflection upon fundamental truths, has nothing 
to suggest to his agnostics, by way of leading them “ out, 
save a certain lofty and stern abuse of their dreary scepticism, 
an abuse which has a well-known and somewhat clerical sound, 
and which may be left to one side here along with the rest des 
Erbaulichen of which the book, as I before said, contains a 
little. The edifying is indeed one of the most necessary 
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and useful things of life; but it has as such no place in 
a philosophical argument about fundamental problems. We 
ought not to be enticed to accept a philosophical theory by 
the suggestion that it is “new and bold.” We ought not to 
be warned away from a critical scrutiny of the bases of science 
by hearing that, “If popular agnosticism only had philosophy 
enough to understand the logic of its own denials, it would 
be a mad plunge into bottomless, shoreless, skyless ignorance, 
—the suicide of reason itself in a delirium of cowardice.” This 
sort of thing, one may remind Dr. Abbot, is very much what 
the parson said of old to us in the country village: nur mit ein 
bischen andern Worten, and with the further difference that 
the parson of old used, if I remember rightly, to warn us that 
just such evil consequences would follow from any doubt as 
to Jonah’s precise relations with the whale. Agnostics of any 
experience are used to such speeches, and we shall in vain 
get them “ out” after that fashion. 

But if one looks a little further at Dr. Abbot’s development 
of the doctrine of the genus, one finds indeed at least this 
about it which, if not precisely either novel or “ American,” is 
at all events not wholly due to Hegel. I refer to a certain 
unexplained confusion in his mind as to what his genus shall 
be or imply. A given“ family” in human society, as would 
seem from his chosen example, is a genus as against its in- 
dividual members. Meanwhile, “book” and “house” are just 
as truly genera. All these genera have an “ organic” consti- 
tution, and are “ units” of existence (p. 15). They exemplify 
the “ concrete kind of many interrelated things as one self- 
related reality.” Each of them, namely, has “an inherent 
system of relations or immanent relational constitution,” and 
Dr. Abbot is never weary of pointing out that relations are as 
real and objective as are the related things. “ Immanent in 
the very nature of being, this principle of the objectivity or 
reality of generic relations, is the absolute condition of the 
possibility of a World-Order” (p. 26). The “relational con- 
stitution” of each genus is discovered by “classification” (p. 14), 
and this, as scientific and methodical procedure, depends upon 
“ observation,” which first discovers real genera, “ hypothesis,” 
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which tentatively extends generalizations, and “ experimental 
verification,” which tests hypothesis (p. 36). Through the 
“immanent relational constitution” thus discovered, we find 
that “ many individuals exist and are indissolubly united in one 
kind” (p. 26); and this “ indissoluble” unity of the individuals 
in the kind is again apparently the same as Dr. Abbot’s “ or- 
ganic” unity of the generic constitution of things. 

Now, it needs no special ingenuity to suggest that this 
doctrine about the organic and “ indissoluble” unity of things 
in their kind, has very different values when applied to the 
“family” of Dr. Abbot's illustration, and when applied to such 
a “genus” as, say, corkscrew, or rat-trap, or rainbow, or pebble, 
or atom, or tiger, or constellation. All these last are unques- 
tionably “ genera” of some sort. And I should fully agree 
with Dr. Abbot that the relations among things which these 
various generic names imply are as real and objective as the 
things related. This objective “ relational constitution” of 
things is to my mind a very certain truth, although I should 
not, like Dr. Abbot, refuse to inquire as to the philosophical 
basis of this truth before making it the basis of the rest of my 
philosophy. But granting that truth, it is the barest confusion 
to dump thus all the genera into one place, as it were, and 
talk of the “ indissoluble” unity of many things in one kind 
as if it were characteristic of.every genus. “ Indissoluble” and 
“organic” relations subsist, after a fashion, between the mem- 
bers of a given family, because, should any members die or 
go away, just this family must cease to exist in its old form 
as a genus, and must, if it persists at all, become an altered 
genus. No such organic relations characterize, however, the 
rat-traps and the pebbles. Even the genus tiger is unaltered 
by the death of thousands of tigers. The pebbles resemble 
one another, and this resemblance is indeed an objective fact 
in nature, dependent upon no observer (save God). But to 
call the pebbles, and the rat-traps, and the corkscrews, and 
the tigers, and the rainbows, genera, each one of which is a 
“concrete kind” of many interrelated pebbles, or rat-traps, or 
corkscrews, or tigers, or rainbows, as one “ self-related reality,” 
and to illustrate this “ organic relational constitution” by the 
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further case of a family with its interrelated parents and 
children, brothers and sisters,—all this is but to confuse, surely 
not to clarify. Hegel, whose doctrine of the organic unity of 
thing and kind Dr. Abbot has unconsciously appropriated, 
was himself far too sly a bird to be caught by the chaff of such 
confusion. His Aegriff is objective and organic, and it owns 
the whole universe; but the various corkscrews and the in- 
dividual tigers and rainbows are still not by any implication 
suggested as “ necessarily united.” On the contrary, Hegel’s 
ingenious system of graded categories, with its successive 
forms of Being,—viz., Sein, Dasein, Existenz, and Wirklichkeitt, 
—gave a formula which enabled him to declare das Wirkliche 
through and through organic, while leaving room for all sorts 
of imperfect realizations of unity in the lower realms of Dasein 
and L£zistenz. I would not desire to recommend Hegel's 
devices to Dr. Abbot, for they might produce worse effects 
upon his agnostics than even his present account of things. 
I only wish to suggest that the actually true doctrine of the 
organic unity of the world requires of us more adroitness in 
its statement that is involved in simply declaring every pos- 
sible genus an organic unity, and avoiding distinctions. The 
pebbles have “ unity” because they resemble one another; the 
atoms because, in addition, they have, or may have, physical 
and chemical relations; the corkscrews or the rat-traps be- 
cause of their community both of structure and of purposes. 
The “family,” however, shows us a wholly different sort of 
organic or “indissoluble” relation among its members; 
while the constellation in the heavens is again a sort of 
“ genus” in relation to the stars that compose it; but its unity, 
while indeed founded upon the “immanent relational consti- 
tution” of the world in space, has a yet widely different “ or- 
ganic” character from that suggested by the other “ genera” 
mentioned. I use, indeed, examples which are my own; but 
Dr. Abbot has only himself to blame if, stating the “ immanent 
relational constitution” of all genera in this direct and naive 
way, without any distinctions, he forces upon a reader such 
reflections. In brief, as the foregoing reference to Hegel sug- 
gests, Dr. Abbot’s doctrine is in so far “ American” as it is 
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Hegel with the subtlety of that crafty old fox left out. Hegel 
managed to make the Aegriff organic, and yet leave room for 
the confused genera of ordinary observation. Dr. Abbot 
marks all genera with the same stripe, sees “ indissoluble 
unity” in every case of objectively significant classification, 
and so makes indeed short work of “agnosticism,” but un- 
fortunately of the clearness of his whole thinking also. 

For, of course, the whole use of this ‘“‘ American theory of 
universals” is to prove, by means of the reciprocal relation of 
thing and kind, that the universe as a whole has such unity 
as certain of its parts—to wit, “organisms” and “ persons” —are 
already empirically known to possess. This is the whole 
question at issue between Dr. Abbot and his agnostics. No 
other line of investigation shall be “ scientific” or ‘ modern,” 
except a study of empirical nature in the light of the “ Ameri- 
can theory.” And this theory is, “ Every genus is an organic 
unity of interrelated individuals in one self-related kind.” 
Hence the kind of kinds, containing as it does persons and 
organisms, is at once in a fair way to appear as a person with 
an organism. Dr. Abbot’s agnostics have, however, a right to 
ask how the organic unity of the universe, as the highest 
genus, differs from the organic unity of the rat-traps in the 
genus “ rat-trap,” or of the rainbows in the genus “ rainbow,” 
or of the tigers in the jungle, or of the stars in the constella- 
tion? Why is the human “family” a better case of the im- 
manent relational constitution of the objective world than is 
the genus “corkscrew”? Upon the answer to such questions 
all must turn for these unhappy agnostic readers. 

And Dr. Abbot indeed “ more or less” feels, 1 apprehend, 
how the bare and undeveloped assertion, that science knows 
organic and unified genera, is not enough to make clear the 
peculiar unity which he attributes to the One Person. Hence 
the detailed discussion of machine, organism, and person, as 
scientific genera, in the concluding sections of the book. A 
more hopelessly “ medizval” discussion it would be hard to 
find. The design argument in all its dogmatic and animistic 
play with analogies is here repeated as if it were something 
wholly new. A “machine” needs a maker and a user. 
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Proof: men make axes. Science discovers physical nature to 
be a machine. Ergo: science discovers the world of physical 
nature to need a maker and a user. This maker and user 
cannot be a part of nature, but must be the whole of it. Hence 
the world is one organism. A further proof of the same bold 
and new doctrine is found in the fact that (as M. Deschanel 
observes, in the revised sixth edition, by Everett, of his “ Ele- 
mentary Treatise on National Philosophy’) “we obtain the 
idea of force through our own conscious exercise of muscular 
force” ( p. 57 of Abbot). Several other persons have said the 
same thing. Hence (p. 64) “the universe is a real organism.” 
As for the rest of the argument, it is short and easy. The 
universe as a whole has nothing outside of it. Hence, for the 
real organism which is the infinite, “ self and not-self are nu- 
merically identical. But numerical identity of self and not- 
self, subject and object, constitutes the unity of self-conscious- 
ness inthe person. Consequently the infinite universe cannot 
be a real organism without being a real person too.” 

And so, finally, after this somewhat detailed study of Dr. 
Abbot’s little book, I feel constrained to repeat my judgment 
as above. Results in philosophy are one thing; a careful 
way of thinking is another. Babes and sucklings often get 
very magnificent results. It is not the office of philosophy 
to outdo the babes and sucklings at their own business of 
receiving revelations. It is the office of philosophy to under- 
take a serious scrutiny of the presuppositions of human 
belief. Hence the importance of the careful way of thinking 
in philosophy. But Dr. Abbot’s way is not careful, is not 
novel, and, when thus set forth to the people as new and 
bold and American, it is likely to do precisely as much 
harm to careful inquiry as it gets influence over immature or 
imperfectly trained minds. I venture therefore to speak 
plainly, by way of a professional warning to the liberal- 
minded public concerning Dr. Abbot’s philosophical preten- 
sions. And my warning takes the form of saying that if 
people are to think in this confused way, unconsciously bor- 
rowing from a great speculator like Hegel, and then depriving 
the borrowed conception of the peculiar subtlety of statement 
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that made it useful in its place,—and if we readers are for our 
part to accept such scholasticism as is found in Dr. Abbot’s 
concluding sections as at all resembling philosophy,—then it 
were far better for the world that no reflective thinking what- 
ever should be done. If we can’t improve on what God has 
already put into the mouth of the babes and sucklings, let us 
at all events make some other use of our wisdom and pru- 
dence than in setting forth the “ American theory” of what 
has been in large part hidden from us. 

I speak plainly. Moreover, I give this work a treatment 
whose minuteness is wholly out of proportion to the value of 
the book criticised. Were 1 writing for expert students of 
philosophy, this paper would have been much briefer. But I 
write for the general reader, as well as for the expert. And, 
I repeat, nothing less than the foregoing fulness and plainness 
of speech is due to Dr. Abbot’s rank as a public teacher, and 
to his well-earned reputation as a man who wants to advance 
the cause of sound religion. That cause, by his practical 
labors, as editor and counsellor, by his personal devotion to 
high ideals, by his heroic sacrifices in the service of duty, he 
has long indeed advanced; and I trust that he will very long 
continue to do so. But if we will philosophize in public, we 
must be content to be judged by formal criteria of a very im- 
personal sort. If not every one that saith Lord! Lord! is a 
good servant of the Lord, surely it is equally true that not 
every one who preaches a lofty creed and lives up to it can 
give even an American theory of why he holds it. And, in 
judging of the actual work of philosophical writers, we must 
lay friendly esteem aside in so far as it is necessary to do so 
for the cause of the “ greater friend.” In brief, in estimating 
these matters of the accuracy and fruitfulness of our reflective 
thought, we must show no mercy,—as we ask none. 


JostaH Royce, 


Vo. I.—No, 1 
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A SERVICE OF ETHICS TO PHILOSOPHY. 


WITHOUT essaying formal definitions, we may say that 
ethics is at bottom the sense of right, as science deals with 
facts, and philosophy attempts to reconcile what is, what 
ought to be, and all other objects of human interest in some 
comprehensive conception. In an earlier day we might have 
spoken of ethics as science; but now, since “ science” is cor- 
related with what can be dealt with by the methods of observa- 
tion and experiment, it conduces to clearness of thought to 
distinguish ethics from science, inasmuch as ethics deals with 
purely ideal conceptions, which can neither be seen nor 
handled, nor experimented with, and are true to the mind 
alone. The maxim, for example, “ Do unto others what you 
would that they should do to you,” does not indicate of itself 
what happens, or ever has happened, or ever will happen,— 
it is a rule prescribing what should happen. It is not gathered 
from experience or founded on experience; it is a demand of 
the mind. How far any one has acted according to the maxim 
is, of course, a question for science, and to be settled according 
to purely scientific methods; ideal conceptions of what men 
ought to do have not the slightest value in determining what 
they do in fact; moral idealism and historical realism are 
perfectly compatible. But though every man acted according 
to the maxim, such knowledge would be ofa fact merely, not 
of a rule; and to determine why men should so act, resort 
would have to be had to speculation. 

It is the fashion of our day to find in the results of moral 
conduct its justification ; we are to obey the Christian maxim, 
for example, because so we help to make men happy or to 
prolong their lives. But what we do not realize, or realize 
but faintly, is that there is an assumption underlying all this, 
—namely, that men’s happiness or length of days are ends we 
must respect. As matter of fact, these ends are often not re- 
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spected; and the best we can say is that they always should 
be; in other words, that the right rule would be to respect 
them. Hence, instead of being led to solid facts, on which to 
base the Christian maxim, as was expected, we are simply led 
to another rule—and a rule as purely ideal—as difficult to 


obey as ever was the Golden Rule of Jesus. In truth, we can 


never found a rule on facts, but only on some deeper rule. 
Science may tell us what means we must use to secure our 
ends (it may well be that it alone can tell us), it may inform 
us as to our resources in making any moral effect ; but as to 
what our ends should be, as to the supreme rules of action 
(springing as they must from a determination of those ends), 
the science that works by observation and experiment knows 
nothing, and can know nothing; they belong to another realm 
than that with which it deals. 

Hence, ethics may be of service to us to-day in enlarging 
our philosophy. We hear much of a “ scientific”’ philosophy. 
The scientific method has yielded such rich results in certain 
spheres that it is no wonder that generous and ambitious 
minds have conceived the idea of applying it in all spheres. 
Could but all knowledge be verified! Could our speculations 
only be rigorously tested! Then with what firmness we 
might face an unwilling world,—and we could well afford to 
relinquish some unverifiable ideas for the sake of publishing 
others with absolute confidence! Yet what ideas can we 
verify? Verification is, of course, the testing of ideas by facts 
or the observed relation between facts; we think, we con- 
jecture,—and then we observe, we experiment; and as the 
result of the process, we say that our thoughts are either true 
or not, or still uncertain. The ideas, then, that we can think 
of verifying are those that relate to facts or the relations be- 
tween them. Ideas in the field of psychology, of sociology, 
of history, as well as of physics in its various branches, are all 
actually or conceivably verifiable; ideas as to the twentieth 
century and its social order can ultimately be compared to 
the fact as truly as ideas with regard to the social system in 
which we live. But how can we verify ideas not as to what 
happens or exists, but as to what ought to happen or exist? In 
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the very nature of the case, they cannot be tested by the fact, 
since they are not ideas of fact. If we say, this is a just man, 
or this is a just social order, the assertion is a verifiable one,— 
we can compare the conception with what is; but if we say, 
this man or our existing social order ought to be just, we 
leave the realm of fact altogether ; though justice can actually 
be predicated of neither, the assertion may be just as true. 
Hence, reluctant as we may be to admit it, moral ideas belong 
just to the realm of unverifiable ideas, we have to believe in 
them, if we believe in them at all, not because they have the 
fact on their side, but because of their own intrinsic attractive- 
ness and authority. He who really believes in them would 
believe in them all the same, though in all his experience and 
in all the ages of history he never discovered a living embodi- 
ment of them; yes, he might rise to the sublime height of the 
poet, and own them still with reverence, though 


‘* Hatred and wrong had been proclaimed 
Law through the worlds and right misnamed.” 
§ g 


Hence, he who admits ethical ideas into the circle of his 
belief can never be content with strictly “ scientific” philos- 
ophy. So far as scientific means clearness and systematic 
arrangement of conceptions, he will, of course, crave scientific 
philosophy and no other; but so far as “ scientific” denotes 
reliance on observation and experiment, so far as “ scientific 
philosophy” is put forth as a new method of philosophizing, 
it must inevitably be regarded as incomplete. Beyond the 
realm of what is and happens, ethics opens another realm of 
what ought to be. Alongside of every man, of every action, 
of every institution, of every social order, is the notion of 
what they should be. ’Tis not another set of facts, but a pre- 
scription, an ideal of what the facts should be. ’Tis barely pos- 
sible that in nature there is sometimes the separation between 
the reality and the idea; but we know that this is true of men, 
—at least of most men and social institutions. Science gives 
us one account of man; ethics another; science tells us of 
the law according to which in reality men ordinarily act, the 
law of self-interest ; ethics of the law according to which they 
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should act, the law of justice and brotherhood. The scientific 
view easily begets contempt; ethics begets hope and trust. 
If I may venture the illustration, a difference between Carlyle 
and Emerson lay in this,—that Carlyle saw men more nearly 
as they were, while Emerson regarded them in the light of 
what they should be, and saw them transfigured. The glory 
of man entranced Emerson, the littleness of mex awoke the 
scorn of Carlyle. Yet these varying points of view are not 
inconsistent; and both are true. But the elevating, the con- 
soling, the inspiring truth is on the side of Emerson. If we 
sink too completely in the critical view of human nature, 
we shall not know whether it is worth redeeming. During 
the last century, in France, a cry went up from noble spirits 
oppressed by the theological poverty of the ancient régime, 
Elargissez Dieu,—and to an age like the present, whose 
thought is dominated by conceptions borrowed from physical 
science, the appeal comes, Enlarge your philosophy, take off 
the bands and let ideas beyond the narrow bounds of fact 
freely circulate. 

And ethics not only enlarges our philosophy, by opening to 
our view higher heights or deeper depths than science is aware 
of; but it gives us something ultimate in philosophy, ideas 
that may be fairly classed as ultimate truths. Ethics does 
not take the place of philosophy, it can be no more than a 
part of our total view of things; and yet, if I mistake not, it 
is not a part that is dependent on other parts (save.as all truths 
are mutually correlated) but it is an original and elemental 
constituent of the whole. To Emerson, moral truth was a 
part of the first philosophy; the moral sentiment, he said, 
declared the law after which the universe was made; and I 
think that, after criticism has done its perfect work with such 
a saying, this residuum of pure gold remains,—namely, that 
whatever may be the actual forces in the world at any time, 
justice and love are rightfully supreme over them all, and 
that these are so interwoven with the order of things that 
nothing out of harmony with them can long stand. We have 
to explain many things, or seek to; matter, the whole ma- 
terial universe, once seen to be an order of sensations, de- 
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mands an explanation beyond it; all that happens, that begins 
to be, requires an explanation; all matter-of-fact laws, like 
gravitation, chemical affinity, and the like, the contrary of 
which are perfectly conceivable, may find their ratson d’étre 
outside themselves, may exist, for example, ultimately for 
moral ends; but the moral laws are neither effects nor things 
that happen, nor is their contrary conceivable,—they do not 
exist for ends beyond themselves, but to dominate all other 
ends; their victory in a universe, a universe transfigured by 
them, would be its own reason for being—a real end, a con- 
summation, beyond which no greater glory could be. No 
man can ask without cause for shame, why should he do 
justice, why should he love? These are his life, the things 
for which he exists, 
terior gain, he could not do so, for justice is in the heart, is 
on principle or it is not at all; and he who practises it for 
profit, or to gain notice or applause from man or God, dis- 
honors what is most sacred in the world. 





aye, if he wished to be just for some ul- 


It has ever been the faith of religion that there is such a 
thing as intuition of divine things; that the soul can in some 
sense know the object of its worship; that it need not feed on 
hearsay, and tradition, and arguments, but can have vision. It 
is the imperishable glory of transcendentalism in our country 
that in the decay and disintegration of the ancient creed, it 
sounded this high note. What matters it that it mingled 
some romancing with its philosophizing, that it hypostatized 
truth and justice and turned them into substances? It had 
that living sense of the ideas, of their immediate authority, 
of their independence of the doubtful data of history, that 
was so wanting at the time, that was so necessary, if in the 
new conditions our calculating, thrifty, Yankee blood was to 
be stirred to generosity, to idealism, and real religion. “There 
are parts of faith so real and self-evident that, when the mind 
rests in them, the pretensions of the most illuminated sect 
pass for nothing,” said Emerson ; and, for my own part, when, 
amid all the things I can waver or doubt about, my mind 
turns to right and justice, I feel at once their claims, I own their 
sovereignty, and know, with the good bishop, that had they 
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might as they have right, they would rule the world. That 
right and justice actually rule the world may be open to dis- 
pute, but that they ought to, that they are supreme over all 
else, that our part as men is to help make them rule, that 
human life has this as a part of its ultimate law and aim,—of 
this I am as sure as that the sun is in the heavens; and the 
sense of it seems to lend infinite dignity to this quick-passing 
life of ours. 

slow we shall put these data of ethics, along with those of 
science and of art, and of all the other elements of human 
culture, into a comprehensive conception or philosophy is 
another question; but to my mind materialism is insufficient, 
and all the indications seem to me to point in the direction of 
a purified theism. It is not, however, to present a philosophy, 
but to hint at the assistance which ethics may give us in 
building up a philosophy that I now write. 
WIL.iAM M. SALTER. 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 


THE METHODS OF ETHICs. By Henry Sidgwick, Knightbridge Professor 
of Moral Philosophy in the University of Cambridge. Fourth Edition. Lon- 
don and New York: Macmillan & Co. Pp. xxx., 522. 


Professor Sidgwick’s classical work on The Methods of Ethics in its fourth 
edition now lies before us. Few books deserve to the same degree as this to be 
recommended to students of ethics; for few to a like degree constrain us to clear 
and exact thinking; few like this give us a habit of prudence and caution in our 
ethical reasoning. 

The author shows that the various ethical methods which are used in ordinary 
life, and which are set up by philosophers, may be reduced to three,—that of 
Egoism, of Intuitionism, and of Utilitarianism. This exposition, conducted in a 
convincing manner, and the searching criticism of intuitionism are, perhaps, the 
most valuable contribution which Professor Sidgwick has made to systematic 
ethics. 

The new edition takes the same point of view as the second and third; com- 
pared with the latter it shows, in general, relatively few changes. Accordingly 
the same fundamental objection holds against it which had to be brought against 
the former editions. Professor Sidgwick has not proved that the method of 
egoism, besides being a possible method and one often in actual use, is also an 
ethical method. He defines an ethical method as “any rational procedure by 
which we determine what is righ¢ for individual beings to do, or to seek to re- 
alize by voluntary action ;’’ it is said to have as its “special and primary object 
to determine what ought to be” (the italics are ours). Now I am unable to find 
in myself the consciousness that I oxght to strive for my own greatest possible 
happiness, and I cannot, therefore, recognize egoism as an efhica/ theory. The 
author affirms that a “self-evident element, immediately cognizable by abstract 
intention” (pp. 383, 386) lies at the basis of egoism. This “self-evident prin- 
ciple”’ is “ that ‘ of impartial concern for all parts of our conscious life.’ We might 
express it concisely by saying ‘that Hereafter as such is to be regarded neither 
less nor more than Now;;’ . . . that the mere difference of priority and posteriority 
in time is not a reasonable ground for having more regard to the consciousness 
of one moment than to that of another. The form in which it practically pre- 

sents itself to most men is ‘that a smaller present good is not to be preferred to a 
greater future good’ (allowing for difference of certainty)” (p. 381). Naturally 
I am willing to grant the validity of this principle, but I cannot recognize it as a 
basis for “ Rational Egoism,” since it is equally involved in ‘ Rational Benev- 
olence.” In what way does it hold less good for conduct towards others than 
for that towards one’s self? Ought not the father or mother to take into account 
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also their child’s future as well as its present? And ought not all men to con- 
sider the future generations, and not say, “‘ Apres nous le déluge ?” 

Professor Sidgwick gives the following as the principle which underlies the 
duty of benevolence and utilitarianism : “‘ That the good of any one individual is 
of no more importance, from the point of view ... of the universe, than the 
good of any other; unless, that is, there are special grounds for believing that 
more good is likely to be realized in the one case than in the other. And it is 
evident to me that as a rational being I am bound to aim at good generally,—so 
far as we recognize it as attainable by my efforts,—not merely at a part of it; .. . 
that one is morally bound to regard the good of any other individual as much as 
one’s own, except in so far as we judge it to be less, when impartially viewed, 
or less certainly knowable or attainable” (p. 382). I recognize the truth of this 
principle, and would say with our author, “ The propositions, ‘I ought not to 
prefer a present lesser good to a future greater good,’ and ‘I ought not to prefer 
my own lesser good to the greater good of any other,’ do, present themselves as 
self-evident; as much (¢.g.) as the mathematical axiom that ‘if equals be 
added to equals, the wholes are equal’” (p. 383). But it is impossible for 
me to see how antagonism can ever arise between these two self-evident 
principles. 

In the “ Contents” (p. xxx.) the author gives the following sketch of what he 
says in the “Concluding Chapter,’ where “the Mutual Relation of the Three 
Methods” is presented: “It is not difficult to combine the intuitional and 
utilitarian methods into one; but can we reconcile Egoistic and Universalistic 
Hedonism? In so far as the latter coincides with common sense, we have seen 


in B. IIL., chap. v., that no complete reconciliation is possible, on the basis of ex- 
perience; nor does a fuller consideration of sympathy, as a special utilitarian 
sanction, lead us to modify this conclusion, in spite of the importance that is 
undoubtedly to be attached to sympathetic pleasures. The religious sanction, if 
we can show that it is actually attached to the utilitarian code, is, of course, 
adequate; but its existence cannot be demonstrated by ethical arguments alone. 
Still, without this or some similar assumption, a fundamental contradiction in 
ethics cannot be avoided.” But if such an assumption is necessary, then the 
“very important question whether ethical science can be constructed on an in- 
dependent basis”’ (p. 503) is to be answered in the negative. 

The writer of this criticism cannot spare Professor Sidgwick a repetition of the 
very serious reproach, which he made ten years ago, upon the publication of the 
second edition, and then again upon the appearance of the third,—that, without 
sufficient reason, Professor Sidgwick affirms a “fundamental contradiction in 
ethics,’ abandons the independence of morality, and opens the door to moral 
scepticism. He says (p. 504), “‘ The negation of the connection (of virtue and 
self-interest) must force us to admit an ultimate and fundamental contradiction in 
our apparent intuitions of what is reasonable in conduct; and from this admission 
it would seem to follow that the apparently intuitive operation of the practical 
reason, manifested in these contradictory judgments, is after all illusory... . 
In the rarer cases of a recognized conflict between self-interest and duty, prac- 
tical reason, being divided against itself, would cease to be a motive on either 


side.” 


G. Von GizyckI (Berlin). 
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Dir ETHISCHE BEWEGUNG IN DER RELIGION. Von Stanton Coit, Ph.D. 
(Berlin), Sprecher der South Place Ethischen Gesellschaft in London. Vom 
Verfasser durchgesehene Ubersetzung von Georg von Gizycki. Leipzig: O. R. 
Reisland, 1890. Pp. 227. 


The Ethical Societies of America and England do not represent Professor 
Sidgwick’s opinion, that egoism is an ethical theory and that ethics must there- 
fore borrow a premise from theology or metaphysics. Their point of view is 
clearly and distinctly set forth in the first three of the fourteen lectures of which 





the book before us consists,—‘‘ The Ethical Movement in Religion,” “ Why 4 
Ethics instead of Religion?” “ What Ethics?” The principal teaching of the M 


Ethical Societies, according to Dr. Coit (p. 1.), is this, “that the bond of re- 
ligious union should be solely devotion to the good in the world.” The Ethical 
Society, therefore, unlike the church, “ excludes no one because of scepticism as 
to the existence and personality of God or the Divinity of Christ,” although it 
denies neither the existence nor “the possibility of the knowledge of the exis- 
tence of God.” It is not an agnostic, or positivist, or socialist, but purely an 
ethical society. To solve theological or metaphysical questions is left to the 
individual members of the Ethical Societies ; accordingly, ‘‘ one may be a theist, 
another a materialist, a third an atheist. ‘We simply maintain,” says Dr. Coit, 
‘that no one shall make his theory a barrier between himself and his fellow-men.” 
The second doctrine is, “‘ that each man must bestow the highest reverence of his 
heart . . . upon the doing of every individual duty as it presents itself to him.” 
“ We believe that right conduct is the way, and the only way, of a joyful, peace- 
ful, inspiring life.’ ‘ Akin to this doctrine of the supreme importance of right 
conduct is our affirmation,’ says the author, further, “‘ that this human life of ours 
—even though we have no outlook towards an immortal existence—still contains 
adequate motive, more than sufficient incentive, to work and suffer for mankind 
and to carry out the severest injunctions of duty.” In the light of our highest 
reason, rational self-love can make no claim to be on a par with universal love ; 
therefore there is no dualism, as it has been called, in the practical reason, no 
doubleness, no conflict between the moral right of self and of society. For 
self makes no claim whatever when it is lost in devotion to universal welfare” 
(p. 35 e¢ seg.). Dr. Coit sets himself directly in opposition, therefore, to Professor 
Sidgwick’s defence of moral scepticism (p. 37). 

Besides the above-named lectures, the work contains speeches on the following 
subjects: “The Ethics of Prayer,” “ How to Build up the Inner Life,” “ The 
Adoration of Jesus,’ ‘“* The Dangers of Radicalism in Religion,” “ Intellectual 
Honesty in the Pulpit,’’ “ The Social Responsibilities of Young Men," “ The 


Home Discipline of Children,” “The Ethics of Shakespeare,” “ Robert Els- ry 
mere,” ‘‘ Ethical Culture as a Religion for the People.’’ The writer of this re- + he 


view (who is also the translator of the work) hopes that the book will gain a 


place in permanent literature. Only a few of the lectures contained in it have 


as yet been published in English. «hh 
iS. ¥. G. 
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ETHIK. EINE DARSTELLUNG DER ETHISCHEN PRINCIPIEN UND DEREN AN- 
WENDUNG AUF BESONDERE LEBENSVERHALTNISSE. Von Dr. Harald Hoffding, 
Professor an der Universitat in Kopenhagen. Unter Mitwirkung des Verfassers 
aus dem D§nischen iibersetzt von F. Bendixen. Leipzig: R. Reisland, 1888. 


Pp. xiv., 492. 


Of all the more recent books on systematic ethics, I regard Professor Hoffding’s 
“ Ethik” to be the best. Condensed as it is, it offers a completed whole, both in its 
treatment of philosophical principles and in its practical application of them. It 
is the work of a wise and good, a highly-cultivated, and, in the best sense of the 
word, a modern mind. It was prepared for beforehand by a valuable little book 
on “ Die Grundlegung der Humanen Ethik’? (German edition, 1880), and by 
the “‘ Psychologie” (Leipzig, 1887), one of the most excellent and readable pres- 
entations of this science that we possess. 

The first part of the work treats of “The Presuppositions of Ethics.”” The 
author here explains the relation of positive morality to scientific ethics, proves 
that philosophical ethics is independent of theology and metaphysics, and ex- 
amines the principles and methods of ethics. He shows that a gradual succes- 
sion of different points of view is possible. The most radical is that of “the 
sovereignty of the moment” (represented by Aristippus). By reasoning it can- 
not be overthrown, as little as the next higher, that of ‘‘the sovereignty of the 
individual ;”’ and likewise also there is no merely logical transition from this 
stand-point to that which regards the welfare of the family or cast or nation or 
race or of all mankind as the ethical aim. The transition to a higher stage is 
attainable only through a development of the feelings; to bring it about is not a 
task of an abstract logical, but of a psychological-pedagogical nature. When the 
conditions of life for the higher, the more comprehensive whole are formulated 
in definite thoughts, the ethical law arises. From the point of view of “human 
ethics,” which takes into account the totality of sentient beings, “‘ the contents of 
the law can be nothing else than the principle, that conduct ought to aim at the 
greatest possible welfare and the greatest possible progress for as many conscious 
beings as possible.’’ The objective principle, therefore, which Professor Hoff- 
ding recognizes is that of universal welfare. ‘* In accordance with this principle,” 
he explains, “no action and no institution or manner of life founded upon con- 
duct is of worth, so far as it does not further the life and happiness of conscious 
beings.’’ ‘The principle of welfare has the same place in ethics which the 
principle of causality has in the theory of knowledge. 


” 


An excellent analysis of conscience follows. In it the author sees ‘‘a great 
race-instinct,’”? which develops—through the clearer and distincter evolution of 
the ideas that direct it—into “ practical reason.”” The inner sanction of con- 
science alone is adequate in itself to maintain the moral life in its integrity. 
Thereby is received the independence of ethics, as regards dogma and meta- 
physics. The next chapters treat of “‘ The Freedom of the Will,” “ Moral Evil,” 
“The Theory of Welfare,” and the division of ethics into individual and social 
ethics. ‘The former is disposed of in about sixty pages, the latter requires three 
hundred. The part on social ethics falls into three divisions,— The Family,” 


“Civilized Society,” and ‘The State.”’ Both parts are full of wise teachings and 
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spirited observations. Of special interest are the chapters on those “ burning ques- 
tions,”” The Women question and the Social question. 
As I understand, an English translation of this admirable work is planned. 


G. v. G. 


SysTEM DER ETHIK MIT EINEM UMRISS DER STAATS-UND GESELLSCHAFTS- 
LEHRE. Von Friedrich Paulsen, a.o., Professor an der Universitatin Berlin. 
Berlin: Wilhelm Hertz, 1889. Pp. xii., 868. 


Like the work of the Danish philosopher, Professor Paulsen’s book is not a work 
of mere scholarship, but it gives us the quintescence of the author’s own life and 
experience. But the German thinker’s mind belongs to a more conservative 
type, both in matters of philosophical principle and of social reconstruction. 

After an introduction on the essence and aim of ethics, the author gives, 
through about one hundred and fifty pages, an ‘‘ Outline of a History of Views 
of Life and of Moral Philosophy.” Especially noticeable is his presentation of 
early Christianity. He shows how fundamentally different this is both from the 
Greek and the modern view of life, in that it condemns the things of this world 
and finds the true home only in another. According to Professor Paulsen, 
Christianity brought “three great truths’’ into the consciousness of humanity : 
“« Suffering is an essential side of life ;’’ “Sin and guilt are an essential side of 
life ;’’ «‘ The world lives by the sacrificial death of the innocent and the just.”’ 

The second part of the work treats of the “ fundamental ethical conceptions 
and questions of principle.” The author first defines the conception of the good. 
Good signifies “fit to bring forth certain results, which at last all converge into 
one object,—human welfare.” Reasons, which seem to me quite inadequate, in- 
duce the author to reject the identity of universal welfare with universal 
happiness or pleasure. Universal welfare consists, in his opinion, in every one’s 
attaining ‘‘the highest good,” and this consists “in the normal or healthy exer- 
cise of all the functions of life themselves, with which the nature of this being is 
endowed” (p. 210). This definition does not seem to me to possess the clearness 
which the highest criterion of action must have. Ought all the faculties of every 
man to be developed? Are there not also bad tendencies? But the author himself 
does not abide by this definition ; he soon (p. 215 e¢ seg.) gives another in that he 
declares “ A human life has worth in proportion as the specific and higher func- 
tions in it are developed and in proportion as these have drawn the lower ones 
into their service. . . . The activity of the social and intellectual virtues and 
excellences accordingly constitutes the proper goal of human life. ... We 
have, therefore, gone wholly back to the Aristotelian definition,—Happiness or 
welfare, or a perfect life, consists in the activity of all virtues and excellences, 
especially the highest.’”” But how can the author speak of “higher” and 
“‘lower’’ energies when he has yet to establish the worth of things? How can 
he speak of virtues before’ he has settled what good actions are, since virtues 
are nothing else than characteristics, which guarantee good actions in the future ? 

Professor Paulsen’s disquisition on the highest good terminates with the tran- 
scendental. He says (p. 217), “‘ We name the All-real, so far as we consider it 
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as the highest good, God; and its manifestation in the immeasurable reality we 
call the kingdom of God. . . . The practical view ends with the equally unat- 
tainable and equally nnabandonable conception of God, or of the highest good.,”’ 

The next section of the book contains a finely-thought-out criticism of pessi- 
mism, the theory of which the author regards to be just as untenable as that of 
optimism. ‘To him personally the most probable thing is that happiness and un- 
happiness in the world exactly balance in the scales. Nor does he believe that, 
in the course of time, this relation will become more favorable ; and just as little, 
that virtue will grow more in the world than vice. “ The vibrations about the 
zero-point will become greater, but the sum remains the same.’”’ That is not a 
consoling result. It is, therefore, easy to understand why the author flies in 
thought from this to a future world. He affirms that “the kingdom of God is 
not of this world. . . . The world of the senses is not the world itself. In the 
contradiction between that highest idea and the actual, as it presents itself to us, 
I can only see a new reminder, not to find the final view of things in the em- 
pirical reality as it is presented to us.’’ Thus once more does Professor Paulsen 
lead us out of philosophy into theology. 

In the excellent chapters which follow, on ‘* Duty and Conscience,” “ Egoism 
and Altruism,” “ Virtue and Happiness,” the author stays in earthly regions. 
Then follows a chapter on the “ Relation of Morality to Religion.’”” The author 
defines the latter as ‘‘ belief in a transcendental world.” In his opinion an im- 


moral life is not a logical consequence of any belief or unbelief; it is also **1 





necessarily an actual effect ;” still, in his opinion there exists between morality 





and religion a “ necessary inner connection ;” the good man, in his opinion, in 
clines towards an “ idealistic’’ (religious) view of the world; the bad man towards 
the opposite,—an observation that makes one feel the lack of that conscientious 
caution which Professor Paulsen is accustomed to maintain in non-theological 
disquisition. The analysis of principles closes with a successful short discussion 
of the “ Freedom of the Will,” in which he represents the deterministic stand- 
point. 

The practical part of this work, embracing nearly five hundred pages, and 
discussing in detail individual, social, and political life, seems to me more valu- 
able than the theoretical part. The chapter on the emancipation of women is 
strikingly conservative. Professor Paulsen seems to think that women already 
have acquired essentially the position which they must occupy for all future 
time. He wishes to withhold from them active participation in public life, and 
directs them to the home. And, for all that, almost a million women in Ger- 
many at present are occupied in industrial life (in 1887, eight hundred and eighty 
thousand four hundred and ninety-six women were insured in the funds for relief 
of the sick). 

Professor Paulsen’s work in many parts is masterly, rich in profound and fruit- 
ful thoughts and finely-felt observations ; and we must say that—in spite of all 
objections which may be brought against it—it is one of the best German works 


in ethics. re 6G 
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GESCHICHTE DER ETHIK IN DER NEUEREN PHILOSOPHIE. Von Friedrich Jodl, 
0.6., Professor der Philosophie an der Deutschen Universitat zu Prag. I. Band: 
Bis zum Ende des 18. Yahrhunderts ; mit einer Einleitung iiber die antike und 
christliche Ethik. II. Band: Kant und die Ethik im 1g. Yahrhundert. Stutt- 
gart: J. G. Cotta, 18 





2-89. Pp. xi., 446, and xiii., 608. 

Professor Jodl’s work is the most complete and the best presentation of the 
history of ethics which German literature possesses ; and I do not think it is ex- 
celled by any English or French work. As of both the works just reviewed, 
one can say also of this, that it is not the product simply of industry and of the 
understanding, but of character. The pulse-beat of the approaching twentieth 
century can be plainly detected in it. And it is attractively written and there- 
fore not limited in its circulation to scholarly circles. 

This is not the place to bring forward objections to the author’s historical or 
philosophical conception of particular points. They would apply especially to 
the first volume; the second, published six or seven years later, shows how much 
the author’s sphere of thought in the mean time had been cleared, corrected, and 
developed. The chapters on Kant, Feuerbach, Comte, and on the religious 
question are especially masterly. And the words with which he closes his ex 
position of the relation between positivism and spiritualism brings home an im- 


ving continually sharper between the pow- 





portant truth,—* The opposition is gr 
ers of the past and the minds of the future; more and more faint begin to sound 
the voices of the mediators; it is becoming more and more certain that victory 
belongs only to those who are wholly uncompromising; more and more urgent 
becomes the decisive choice.”” The closing words of the whole work are these: 
“ The ideal in us and faith in its increasing actualization through us: this is the 
formula of the new religion of humanity, with which Mill’s thoughts come to- 
gether into unity; the supplement to that protest of poetic pessimism, the point 
of most intimate contact of Mill with the most progressive thinkers of the two 
other great civilized nations, Comte and Feuerbach, that, in a word, is the problem 
of the future. The day will come when the rays of thought which now cause 
only the highest, freest mountain-peaks to glow will illumine humanity to its 
lowest depths.” 
G. v. G. 


WILLIAM LLoyD GARRISON, 1805-7 The Story of his Life told by his 
Children. Vol. I. 1805-35 (Pp. xx., 522). Vol. II. 1835-40 (Pp. xi., 480). 
Vol. III. 1841-60 (Pp. xii., 509). Vol. IV. (Pp. ix., 425). New York: The 
Century Co., 1885-89. 

WILLIAM LLoyp GARRISON. Autorisirter Auszug aus William Lloyd Garrison, 
1805-79. The Story of his Life told by his Children. Von Georg von Gizycki. 
Berlin: A. Asher & Co. 1890. Pp. vi., 145. 





Garrison’s biography is not only an historical, but also an ethical reading-book 
of the highest order, a well of enthusiasm, of hope and gladness for all who 
would devote their energies to the happiness of the human race. On the twen- 


tieth anniversary day of the founding of the Ziderator—Garrison’s renowned 


b 


paper—a Boston lawyer, Charles List, challenged Garrison to write his life. 
** Such a work,” said he, “ would be a biography which among those of this 
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century would be most read and valued for many centuries, and would in some 
measure enable posterity to have with them that presence which I desire for 
them.” ‘We have,” continued he, “one distinguished autobiography in this 
country. I believe itis not surpassed by any in the world. It is that of Benja- 
min Franklin. It is a simple story. It tells the experience of an excellent and 
a great man. But it is not connected with any great leading idea, and cannot 
serve as a foundation-stone for an historical movement. That for which I ask, 
if it will be given, will bethe greatest contribution which literature has made to 
the cause of liberty.’”’ Garrison did not write his biography ; but the work of his 
sons, which is before us, is, in the material, the same thing, and is perhaps com- 
pleter and more to be trusted. It consists in great part of passages from Garri- 


] 
i 


att 
et 


son’s own speeches, from newspaper articles, and srs, and of contemporary 
notices, from print and manuscript, by his friends and enemies; it is therefore 
free from the mistakes of memory, which cling almost inevitably to an autobiog- 


The diligence, thoroughness, impartiality, and literary skill of the 





editors are admirable. The work does not simply portray with conscientious 


y the life of one of the most distinguished men of the nineteenth century; 





itis at the same time a trustworthy, condensed history of the great anti-slavery 
movement, whose founder and moral leader Garrison was. No one, therefore, 


who would study the history of America or of moral reforms should fail to read 





these volumes. And they are at the same time highly interesting; they read not 


unlike an exciting romance. 





G. v. G. 


WHEELBARROW: ARTICLES AND DISCUSSIONS ON THE LABOR QUESTION. 


Cl 





cago: Open Court Publishing Co., 1890. Pp. 303. 

Readers of the Chicago Radical Review (now defunct) will remember with 
it interest and keen curiosity they followed a course of articles which ap- 
These 





peared in its pages, a few years ago, over the signature ‘* Wheelbarrow.” 
articles and others by the same hand have since appeared in Zhe Open Court, 
and are now gathered into handsome book-form, prefaced by an all too brief auto- 
ography. The author’s name is not given, but, we believe, is well understood 
e General M. M. Trumbull. The articles are uy 
and are written in a style that might well be envied by many 


on various phases of the 


abor question,” 
men who have had all the advantages of university training. There is a clear- 
ness of statement, a lightness of touch, a picturesqueness, a play of humor, a 
sense of form and proportion that lift many of them to the level of “ literature,”’ 
—a position, it is needless to say, which ordinary economical writing does not 
attain. Yet the writer was a poor English boy, at the age of thirteen worked at 


the rate of a dollar and a quarter a week for thirteen hours a day, became a 


me i} ; : . : ac ‘ : : 
Chartist, and after emigrating to this country (in an emigrant ship where sixty- 
two out of the four hundred passengers died ev route, such were the pestilential 
conditions of the vessel) took his first job as a roustabout in unloading a schooner, 

é , . . <4 : 
F and soon was working with wheelbarrow, pickaxe, and shovel on a railroad. 


Later, indeed, owing to the freedom of opportunities in this country, he became 


a lawyer, member of a State Legislature, and brigadier-general on the Union sid 
} 


in the Civil War. The writer of this notice knows the influence which General 
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Trumbull has had upon the working-people of Chicago, as an eloquent and per- 
suasive speaker no less than as a contributor to periodicals. He was one of the 
few (from the “respectable’’ class) who stood out against the public clamor for 
the heads of the Anarchists; yet he was no friend of anarchism, had converted 
earlier leaders in that agitation from the error of their ways, and agrees neither 
with Socialists nor with Henry George, nor, so far as can be made out, with any 
single school of reformers. In the midst of feverish agitations he has kept his 
head cool and held to a course of his own; sheer mental vigor and unquestioned 
integrity have served to keep for him the respect and affection of all kinds of 
working-people. His economical stand-point would be regarded by many as 
rather old-fashioned, following, as he does, mainly in the lines of the orthodox 
English school and preaching somewhat sternly self-help against paternalism. 
At any rate, the manliness and moral elevation of these writings commend them 
to all striving to find a way amid the tangled social mazes of our day; whether 
as a result they follow his way or not, they cannot fail to derive inspiration for 
courageously following their own. W. M. S. 
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